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HERE..WE NEED A CAR 
WE CAN Siwish /” 


A CERTI 
FIED INTERVIEW WITH J. R. DELP OF SAN FERNANDO VALLEY, CAL 


“This time we picked Plymouth... it’s the only 
car with Everything it Takes to Save Money”’ 





HE DELPS don’t waste their 
money. So when it came to 
picking a new low-priced car, they 
looked at “All Three’’. . . and drove 
them hard . . . around their farm. 
“Believe me,” says Mr. Delp, 
“not one of them took it as easily 
and comfortably as Plymouth.” 
There are reasons for that. Plym- 
outh has a Safety-Steel Body, of 
steel reinforced with steel... the 
most rigid car body made. 
It has Hydraulic Brakes that 
take hold on all four wheels at once. 





This means less wear on linings... 
longer, smoother service. 

Floating Power engine mountings 
assure tireless riding and driving. 
Individual Wheel Springing elimi- 
nates bucking and pitching over 
ruts and chuckholes. 

. . ° 
Ride in Plymouth before you decide. 
It is the only car in the low-priced 
field with all of the four features you 
need for hard service and comfort. 

Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer demonstrates Plymouth. 


“WE BU 





Y A CAR for a long-term in- 
vestment. Plymouth’s aluminum alloy 
Pistons and Safety-Steel Body were 
two features that promised longer life.’’ 


“WE'RE THE HAPPIEST famil 
Prices begin at $530 at the fa 
clearance wheels are Optional 
Time payments to fit your b 


y in the Valley with our De Luxe Plymouth Sides ‘ 


, 
ctory, Detroit, subject to chan Plymouth 


ge without notice. 20-inch high- 
udget. Ask for the 


NEW PLYMOUTH ‘530 


IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 
A 
ong LOW-PRICED CAR 
FACTORY 
DETROIT 
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Friend to Friend 


VACATIONS break habit chains forged 
by the daily round of work, and refresh 
the mind and soul as well as the body. 
To be a success they must bring a change 
in daily habits and in surroundings. 
Farm families in the Midwest can, with 
little effort or expense, change their liv- 
ing habits for a few days at least by 
camping along some nearby stream—if 
circumstances will not permit them to 
go farther in their quest for a change. 
To those who really long for recrea- 
tion and can spend several days in search 
of it, there is the thrill and inspiration 
which comes from the first view of the 
mighty Mississippi, the Ohio, or the 
Missouri rivers. Nature has also pro- 
vided us with a rich heritage in many 
smaller but perhaps more beautiful 
streams. Fishing will appeal to many; 
this means of relaxation so popular with 
presidents is within the reach of almost 
any farmer who is interested. 
Beginning with this month’s cover, 
painted by an artist who lives beside the 
Mississippi River, we have featured the 
many opportunities which a river vaca- 
tion offers during the long summer. 
Much of the romance to be found along 
the navigable streams is presented by 
Jack Smock in the first part of his 
“Down River’s Road.” Along the very 
water trails Smock traveled, came the 
Mound Builders thousands of years ago. 
Their monuments or fortifications still 
stand to remind the curious of the riddle 
of their origin and the cause of their 
passing from the face of the earth. The 
redman, perhaps a remote descendant of 
the Mound Builder, brings the human 
drama down to our own period in his- 
tory. Many of his old encampments have 
been preserved as state parks, visited 
yearly by thousands of vacationists. 
How the first white men resorted to 
the streams as means of traversing 
trackless forests seems almost incredible 
now. And how future generations may 


use these streams is a topic for the day 
dreamer. Certainly they will be used 
more and more as vacation grounds re- 
gardless of navigation and other practi- 
cal enterprises. The wise conservation 
of wild life resources will make them 
an even greater wonder and delight. 

No matter how busy a man may think 
himself, he is never too busy or too 
short of money to give his family and 
himself some kind of an outing. By 
such means he may get acquainted with 
boys and girls who have grown away 
from him, in itself a pleasure that mil- 
lions cannot bring. The vacation trip, 
perhaps limited to a single night in 
camp, will be one the family will discuss 
for many weeks. And let’s be careful not 
to throw an extra hard job on mother 
while everyone else is resting. It is well 
to remember that too much cooking and 
bedmaking, even outdoors, has very lit- 
tle novelty to a good housewife; plan 
to have everyone help her. 

Who will say that an extra day or two 
in the field will make or break them this 
year? And who among those who take 
regular vacations will argue that a 
precious day spent with their family is 
not worth several on the corn plow? 
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ARE YOU A 


COREHEAS 
RIN KLE 


Jangled nerves 
show in your face 


Of course you don’t want to look 
older than you are. That’s one 
reason it’s so important to watch 
your nerves. 

For remember, jangled nerves 
can mark your face indelibly with 
lines. 

It doesn’t pay to take chances 
with your nerves. Get enough 
sleep — fresh air—recreation. 
And make Camels your ciga- 
rette. 

Smoke all the Camels you 
want. Their costlier tobaccos 
never jangle your nerves. 


€Ls- 


CAMEL CARAVAN with Casa Loma Orchestra, 
Connie Boswell, Every Tuesday and Thursday at 9 P. M., E.S.T.—8& P. M., 
C.S.T.—7 P. M., M. S. T.— 6 P. M., P.S. T., over WABC-Columbia Network 


TUNE IN! 
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NERVES TESTED 


SEND No 
MONEY 


New — illustrated 
book of 20 ways to 
test nerves... Fas- 
cinating! Amazing! 
“Show up” your 
friends. See if you 
have healthy 
nerves. Send fronts 
from 2 packages of 
Camels with order- 
blank below. Free 
book is sent postpaid. 


FREE! 


CWO TOUR || 
DIGEMES | 








| Camm move ott on rove mares! 





CLIP HERE...MAIL NOW 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
Dept. 125-A, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I enclose fronts from 2 packs of Camels. 
Send me book of nerve tests postpaid. 


eae 


~( Print Name ) 


Street 


Offer expires December 31, 1934 


emt intnienoenniansiaincinaimotetmne aan — 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


A 
MATCHLESS 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS than any other popular brand of cigarettes! 


SMOKE AS MANY AS YOU WANT... 
THEY NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES! 


Stoopnagle and Budd, 
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Left, Charles Smith among some of his fine beef animals. He also 
raises horses, hogs, sheep, poultry, and finds time to farm 320 for 
grain and corn. His interesting work methods allow him to enjoy and 
putter about the comfortable farm home which is pictured above 


Charley Smiths Shadow 


Wars I pulled up at the As I talked with Mr. Smith'I 
gates of the C. M. Smith farm Across every great was constantly aware of a quiet 
in Woodford County, Illinois orderliness in all that he said and 


my eye caught instantly many achievement lies the did. The shadow of this deter- 


interesting details. Here were mined tho kindly man lay across 





beef cattle, a dairy herd, fine shadow of a man every neat building, every splen- 
hogs, and an extensive, modern did animal. Let us see something 
poultry layout. There were fine of the commonsense organization 
looking sheep and horses, too! back of his efficient enterprise: 

“Well, that’s an achieve- By Frank M. Chase One of his first moves, after 
ment,” I said to myself. ““Won- taking over the farm in 1918, 
der what the ringmaster of this was to establish a definite four- 
three-ring circus is like. I'll bet year rotation. This consists of 
that if he casts any shadow, it will and poultry, he obtains a large yield _ corn, corn, oats or barley, and clover. 
be a very thin and nervous one.” of grain and corn. It pays well, also. From 50 to 75 acres are devoted to 

I was wrong; the man who came Figures kept in cooperation with the small grain and to the clover 


up to meet me was cheerful and the University of Illinois show that each year, while the corn acreage 
strong, not the sign of a worry about during 1929, ’30, and ’31 this farm ranges from 125 upward to I50. 
him. Many of his fellow farmers I earned an average of 4.72 percent on In addition, Smith usually raises 
es! know feel that because they are the investment. Considering that about 25 acres of peas for a cannery 
raising a good many hogs, they’re none of those years was very good each season, and equal acreages of 
we busy to raise horses for the mar- for farming, and two of them were alfalfa and soybeans. Being a cash 


ove ket also. Or because they sell a con- bad indeed for everybody, that was crop, the peas are customarily grown 
siderable amount of dairy products, anexcellent return. During the same _ on the best land the farm affords. 
iS! they worry along with a small poul- three years, the average rate earned __ For this reason they often follow the 
try flock. Not so Charley Smith! by 280 farms keeping accounts with alfalfa and, in turn, are followed by 

His i is a farm of 320 acres from the university, in the same four- the soybeans in his rotation plan. 





which, in addition to his livestock county district, was I.go percent. Practically [| Continued on page 46 
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: The truck for the farm is 
A BIG ECONOMICAL VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 


And Chevrolet gives you the biggest, huskiest truck in 
the economy field = the lowest-priced Six in the world 


Ponevao. | When you buy your truck, go 
straight to the heart of the 
matter—get the facts about the engine. If 
it isn’t valve-in-head, if it isn’t a Six, think 
twice. Because you simply can’t get all the 
power you want, plus peak economy, with 
any other kind of engine. Six cylinders blot 
out vibration—cut down wear and tear. 
Valve-in-head construction gives you more 


like that with a body and chassis that are 
truck-built throughout, and you have a haul- 
ing outfit that more than earns its keep. 
You have, in fact, the fastest-selling farm 
truck in the world—the handsome, sturdy, 
reliable Chevrolet. And that’s not all. Big 
as it is, efficient as it is, powerful as it is, this 
truck costs less to buy than any other Six 


on the market. 


power on less gasoline. Combine an engine CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 





190,000 milesthroughdesert MT @l a | -AYA'L@) M T 


heat and still has original 
pistons—J. L. Bain, of El 


Centro, California, who owned 

this Chevrolet truck, saysit was S i X = Cc Y L IN D E R 
still hauling 6 to 7 tons of hay 
a trip when he traded it for a 

1934 model. “The only ex- Ei R U C ie 
pense we have had,” he writes, 

‘was the replacement of one 

wheel bearing.” 
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Says King Corn 


to the farmer who 
cultivates more than 
three times a season 


By 
E.R. Henson and 
Lauren K. Soth 


lowa State College 


R, DING a cultivator up and down 
corn rows is not exactly fun, espe- 
cially on hot days in June, and it 
becomes even less rosy as an out- 
door sport when one knows that 
about half of the cultivating done by 
Midwest farmers is unnecessary. 

_ You ask any veteran corn-hog 
farmer why he cultivates corn and 
he’ll probably answer, “To kill weeds 
and save the moisture.”” Which an- 
swer is strictly correct. But if this 
same farmer has been plowing his 
corn more than three times each sea- 
son, he might just as well have for- 
gotten to hitch up his team and go 
out to the field the last time or two. 
_ Deep and continuous cultivation 
is more harmful than beneficial in 
most cases. It has been known for a 
long time that plants give off carbon 
dioxide, and agronomists used to 
think that deep plowing was impor- 
tant to air out the soil and admit 
more oxygen to the roots of plants. 
Most of the feeding roots of corn lie 
















within six or seven inches of the top 
soil, for it is here that the greater 
proportion of the plant nutrients are 
found. Deep cultivation cuts off most 
of these roots, forcing the root sys- 
tem to develop in the other three or 
four inches of the rich top layer and 
shutting off the plant bod in the 
stirred layer of the soil. If anything 
is gained by aeration, it is doubly 
lost by slicing off the plant’s food 
and water intakes, treading on its 
toes in other words. 

Agricultural experts once had the 
idea that plenty of cultivation was 
necessary to keep a mulch on the 
surface of the soil. This, it was sup- 
posed, would prevent evaporation 
from the surface of the soil and save 
the moisture. They believed that 
water in the soil rose to the surface 
through tubes made by the minute 
openings between soil particles. 
Now, if these tubes could be broken 
down by cultivation, they thought it 
would prevent evaporation. Re- 
search discloses that water doesn’t 
evaporate as fast from tubes of soil, 
the top of which has been stirred, as 
it does from unstirred tubes of soil. 
So, to the tune of farm paper propa- 

anda, lecturesand many text oe. 
ertiiens began to mulch. Mulching 








Many of the feeding roots of corn lie 
in six or seven inches of the top 
soil near most of the plant's food 


was hailed as the true salvation of the 
farmer—particularly the dry land 
farmer who had to conserve moisture. 

The research workers were all 
right, except they failed to consider 
that the water table is usually 10 
feet below the surface, while their 
tests were with tubes about 20 inches 
long. Water will not rise more than 
40 or $0 inches in the soil. When the 
water table is higher than that, say 
within 30 or 40 inches of the sur- 
face, mulching would actually con- 
serve the moisture. The ironical 
thing about this is that the cultural 
operation really needed in a case of 
this kind is rather complete drainage. 


OrbDINARY rains in the Midwest 
are about one-half inch. This much 
rain soaks in to a depth of about 
three or four inches. When the plow 
stirs this layer and cuts off roots, 
naturally the plant can’t use the 
moisture. Water is lost more rapidly 
from the surface of soil continuously 
cultivated than from that which is 
cultivated only enough to keep down 
the weeds. In wet seasons, or where 
soil is normally wet, cultivation may 
be of value in drying out the soil. 
The films of water around the par- 
ticles in soil abnormally wet occupy 
the air space. Plants turn yellow and 
will not grow, so that aeration be- 
comes a primary cultural necessity. 

Of course, this business of killing 
the weeds cannot be neglected eith- 
er. Experi- [Continued on page 47 
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Dodge gives you 18 definite, 
recognized economy features in 
trucks priced with the lowest. 
These are features ordinarily 
found in “high-priced” trucks— 
they represent quality truck 
building. See your Dodge dealer 
and get a “‘Show-Down.” Learn 
the inside facts about the low- 
priced trucks today! You'll be 
amazed! 








cost-cutting features that 


eee 4 ere « s 

COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—G6-CYL. Priced 
with the lowest, yet built to a 
outlast them all. 18 extra 

save gas, oil and tires........ 


“SHOW-DOWN FACTS ARE WINNING | 
TRUCK USERS TO DODG 


BY THE 
THOUSAND 


Buy Your Low-Priced Truck the 
“Show-Down Way.. See How Many Mare 
Money-Saving Features You Get in Dodge 








Ne MORE guesswork when you go to buy a 
low-priced truck! Any smart truck buyer now 
can judge trucks for himself, feature by feature, 
value for value. A common-sense ‘“‘Show- 
Down” plan makes it easy for you to do this 
— easy to figure how to get the most for your 
money. Also makes it possible for you to sit 
down at your leisure, away from showrooms 
and salesmen, and make your own comparisons. 
It’s a really modern idea in selling—the ‘‘ Show- 
Down” plan gives you the facts about Dodge 
and the other low-priced trucks and then leaves 
the decision entirely up to you. Doesn’t that 
sound as fair and square as anything could? 


Here’s what to do. Just go to a Dodge 
dealer. Ask for a copy of the truck “‘Show- 
Down” score card. He’ll give you one FREE 
to take away with you. It gives you facts in 
black and white about Dodge and the other 
low-priced trucks. Shows you for example 
about the Dodge features that save gas, oil and 
tires. You be the judge whether you want 
Valve Seat Inserts to save gas; Oil Filter to 
save oil; Hydraulic Brakes to save tires; Full- 


wane? | 


inserts, many other high- 
priced features....,. 
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1%4-TON CHASSIS—6-CYL. 136” wheelbase, 
full-floating rear axle, hy- $ 54 * 
draulic brakes, valve seat 








1 -ton—6-cyl.—136" w. b. Stake $725* 


Floating Rear Axle to cut service costs; and all 
the 18 money-saving, high-priced features that 
Dodge gives you in a truck priced with the 
lowest! 


Dodge gives you the facts, explains what they 
mean, takes out all the “claims,” all the “ mys- 
tery” —then asks you to make your decision 
on a basis of practical common sense. You 
know Dodge must be able to deliver the goods, 
give you extra value, or they couldn’t afford to 
do this. And ... more proof! ... buyers by the 
thousands are switching to Dodge! 

DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 

*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change 

without notice. Special equipment, including dual 

wheels on 1\4-ton models, extra. Time payments 


to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


Dependable : 
DODGE TRUCKS | 


2-TON STAKE—6G-CYL. 140° wheelbase. Fast, 
powerful. Has hydraulic * 
brakes and many other 

costly features. Chassis, ca 

and stake body only ....... 








FIVE MEN MAKE A RIVER 
CRUISE THRU GLORIOUS 


MIDWEST VACATIONLAND 


Down 
Rivers Roa 


By Jack Smock 


“ec 

3 highway to the world runs 
past my door.” Thus does an old 
Finnish proverb speak of the sea. To 
me it seems one of the most exciting 
of statements, implying all the ro- 
mance, the adventure, and the lure 
of horizons that have set men sailing 
since they hollowed out tree trunks. 

How many times I have mused on 
the proverb as I stood at my study 
windows and looked down the valley 
where the Raccoon River winds. For 
in the tired old stream I found an 
even better example of a highway 
than in the sea itself. Here, indeed, 
is a road, not much wider than one 
of concrete, leading thru countless 
fields and villages to the sea and 
the waiting world beyond. 

I was sitting at my window one 
day when Mother came up with a 
letter postmarked “Berlin, Wis- 
consin.” It was from Chipper Chap- 
man, whom I hadn’t seen since he 
left school some four years before. 

“We're building a_ thirty-eight 
foot yawl,” it read, “Bobby Mac- 
Gregor, Chris Pope, Dad, and I are 
going to sail her down to New Or- 
leans. Will you go along, too?” 

“It would be nice,” said Mother 
apprehensively, “if you could do it.” 

“If I could do it, nothing! I’m 
practically there.” 

Now Berlin is on the Fox River 
about twenty miles west of Osh- 
kosh. It was planned originally to 
take our good ship down this stream 
to Green Bay, and thence into Lake 
Michigan. But the Fox River, ex- 
cept in its most optimistic moods, 
will not float a Sea-going yaw] (draw- 
ing five and a half feet) with auxili- 
ary motor for any continuous dis- 
tance. So the Artemis left Berlin on 
her maiden voyage lashed to the top 


of a flat car. My “highway” became 
a railroad right-of-way, and poetry 
was trampled under the iron-shod 
wheels of machine-age efficiency. 

We were not long in finding what 
was going to ride and what wasn’t. 
For the next half hour inside that 
boat it rained cups, saucers, boots, 
shoes, and even kerosene lamps. We 
were shaken down in the best nauti- 
cal sense and never wet our keel. 
Twenty-six hours—very cold hours 
—were required to make that trip 
to the shipyard at Manitowoc. 

At our destination, the Artemis 
was unlashed, picked up, and gently 
launched by crane in a gray gale that 
threatened all day to become a 
blizzard. A lady from the shipyard’s 
office threw a bottle of wine at the 
bow. The wine was rather too young 
and the lady too old to make a real 
highclass christening, but it was the 
best we could provide under stress. 


By Thursday night, the 20th of 
October, we were ready for sea, and 
it was decided that we sail the fol- 
lowing morning. Now there is not a 
sailor on the Great Lakes, so they 
tell me, that will start a trip on 
Friday. I’m not superstitious, bet I 
rather doubt if anyone could have 
found more trouble than we did on 
that first run down Lake Michigan. 
As soon as we had set sail and were 
under way, I went below to get 
breakfast. If you want to know what 
cooking is like in a small boat at sea 
get someone to lock you in one of 
Mr. Chic Sales’ little wooden struc- 
tures. Include a half-dozen pots and 
pans, one small cook stove with fire, 
and a pint of hot grease. Then have 
your Friend roll the entire outfit 
down a long hill. If you can emerge 
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The portrait to the right is of 
Captain Tom Good, veteran of 


fifty river years, whose stories 


held the young crew spellbound 


L tL + 


when you reach the bottom with a 
platter of well-cooked ham and eggs, 
you qualify as a good sea-going cook. 

On that particular morning, I had 
been wrestling with the coffee pot 
and frying pan for barely half an 
hour when I heard one or two thuds 
on deck and the skipper’s cry, “man 
overboard!” I’ve read the phrase, 
and heard it in the motion pictures 
many times before, but I’ll never 
hear it or read it again without a 
chill. I wasn’t frightened at first. I 
remember looking out thru the com- 
panionway and seeing Chris. I knew 
then it was Bobby (Chipper was be- 
low with me) and still I didn’t real- 
ize how much it meant. I was care- 
ful to set the frying pan down so it 
wouldn’t slide off the stove, and then 
I was on deck, where the sunlight 
was almost blinding after the darker 
cabin. The waves were a brilliant 
blue, froth-topped and sparkling. 
But when the wind hit me and I saw 
him bobbing up and down so far 
back there, I realized how bitterly 
cold that lake was, and something 
gripped the pit of my stomach. I ran 
forward to haul in the staysail so we 
could come about. I remember how 
surprised I was to see the shore not 
more than five miles away. I thought 
of people there, going about their 
work unconscious of the cold wet 
death that was grinning at us. And 
the agonizing time that it took us to 
come about and the incoherent 
words of encouragement we shouted; 
words snatched down the wind that 
Bobby couldn’t hear! We were 


skyline from 
Illinois locks 


Chicago's lovely 
**Artemis."’ Right: 
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alongside of him—a line tossed—he 
looked all in, but he couldn’t even 
reach the yard that lay between him 
and the line—he couldn’t do any- 


thing but struggle to keep himself 


afloat—in a sheepskin coat and 

leather jacket—Bobby—Bobby! It 
had to be done all over again—down 
wind—come about—and luff up to 
him. It took minutes. I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever willed and concen- 
trated so hard for anyone. Just a 
question of how soon he would sink. 
Nothing could clutch at me as the 
cold fingers of fear did that sunny 
morning. So terribly slowand deadly! 


WE finally hauled him aboard. He 
had been in the water ten minutes by 
the skipper’s watch; I hope I never 
spend another ten minutes as long. 
Few people realize the danger of fall- 
ing overboard from a fast-sailing 
boat. It takes endlessly long to kill 
her way and bring her about. And 
the temperature at 34° as it was all 


ft + 


Below left: the small, homemade 
yawl “Artemis” which four men 
sailed from Wisconsin down the 


“Big River" to New Orleans 


L L 


that day, with icicles on the furled 
mainsail, formed in the glaring sun- 
shine! It was close, far too close. 
From then on things happened 
continually. Bobby was no sooner 
rubbed down and tucked away when 
everyone began to get sick. I think 
the scare we'd all had started things. 
At any rate, it was cut and run for 
the lee rail for some time after that, 
and we decided, at length, to run in- 
to Milwaukee while the wind blew 
itself out and we could hold course. 
Sunday found us under way again 
beneath blue skies and warm sun- 
shine. We stretched like well-fed 
cats, felt the heat soak thru our 
shirts and did an enormous amount 
of appreciating. All that day we 
made nice progress under full sail, 
but by midnight the wind had 
dropped, we were cruising along un- 
der power, and a nice little fog had 
set in. Did I mention variety? We 
had it on every day of our voyage. 
Fog didn’t bother us particularly. 
We were well outside the steamer 
lanes. With morning, though, it 
came time to pick up the bell buoy 
that marks the outer entrance to 
Chicago harbor. Looking for buoys 
in a fog is another of the unique ex- 
periences connected with sailing. It’s 
surpfising how much one’s imagina- 
tion can manufacture. On the water, 
fog has no depth, no relative limits. 
One feels that he may be seeing ten 
miles into it or ten feet. We never 
did find that buoy. I presume it’s 
still there. But during one of the 
many times when we shut off the 


A stern-wheeler whips water as 
her barges bite into the current 
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Markers such as shown above 
are part of Tom Good's plan 


motor and strained our ears in the 
soft, enveloping silence the skipper 
said, “Listen!” 

We froze like a bunch of bird dogs 
and held our breath. It was Chipper 
singing down in the cabin. Just 
another remarkable attribute of fog. 
For Chipper’s voice is many things, 
but it 1s decidedly not bell-like. 

'e did find a crib at last. The sun 
had been gradually dispelling the fog 
and around ten o’clock we sighted 
land. We were just a quarter of a 
mile off our calculated position, 
which speaks rather well for the 
skipper’s navigation. Thereafter, 
other things took shape rapidly, and 
five miles out from the city only a 
light haze veiled the lake front. It 
heightened rather than detracted 
from the beauty of the view. 

It’s too bad everyone can’t enter 
Chicago from the lake. There is 
something so tremendously robust 
and ambitious about her. She speaks 
impressively of the dreams of man. 
My first sight of the Grand Canyon 
left me stricken and humble before 
the vastness of Nature, but Chi- 
cago’s skyline sent a warm thrill of 
pride racing down my back, a pride 
in the reckless magnificence of my 
race’s dreams, a pride in man’s will. 

Fortunately for my pride we had 
entered Chicago thru her drawing 
room. On November I we went out 
thru her bathroom floor, the famous 
Drainage Canal. A few ‘miles above 
Joliet, we exchanged sewage for 
scenery and just below the town we 
entered our second lock. Like all the 
new locks on the Illinois Waterway 
System, it is well-kept and attrac- 
tive, with its neat brick houses, of- 
fces, and green, nicely trimmed 
lawns. Ordinarily they put a boat 
thru in about 15 minutes, but the 
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Scenic grandeur, which an artificial 
lake strengthens, makes Starved Rock 
Park a Mecca for summer vacation- 


ists. Above: Site of Indian siege 
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big valves were out of repair and it 
took us approximately one-half hour. 

Twenty some miles below Joliet 
the Kankakee enters the Des Plaines 
and the combination becomes 
strangely enough the Illinois. Such 
things will happen! 

Friday we got away at 6:20 a. m., 
temperature 42°, state of health ex- 
tremely sluggish, and about ten we 
passed Ottawa, a very pretty little 
town from the river. It sits among 
standstone hills, heavily timbered 
except for contrasting spots of gray 
and brown where the out-cropping 
rock shows thru. From there on 





Left: ‘Artemis’ races a packet. 
Above: depth gauges dwarfed her 





down to Starved Rock the river is 
decidedly picturesque, winding past 
rock banks which gradually increase 


in height until they become full- 
fledged bluffs rising straight out of 
the water. Then it enters the artifi- 
cial lake created by the Starved 
Rock dam. Starved Rock itself rises 
in isolated beauty across a saddle 
from the main range, making a 
splendid background for the lock 
and dam. Legend has it that one 
band of Indians trapped another on 
its top and held them under seige 
until all but one had starved to 
death. The [ Continued on page 26 
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Slip Cover Magic 
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The model slip cover is made 
from plain fabric of any interest- 
ing weave contrastingly trimmed 
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By Edith Bielenberg 


| HE magic of slip covers can never 


be excelled. Their dual purpose of 


protecting and beautifying dissolve 
many a stubborn obstacle in home 
decorating, and the wealth of beau- 
tiful fabrics which are ours for the 
asking make the white and near 
white dust protectors of grandmoth- 
er’s day seem quite out of place. 

Satisfying color combinations play 
an important part in bringing new 
vitality into the room and what can 
introduce color more effectively than 
a well chosen slip cover. Interesting 
groups of furniture arranged with 
some definite purpose as for rest, 
play, or work, and the proper scale 
of furniture in relation to the room 
it occupies, should all be considered 
when planning a change of any 
kind. Then of course, the correct 
selection of harmonizing fabrics, 
paying attention to texture as well 
as color and design, will bring that 
pleasing new home atmosphere which 
you, your family, and your friends 
will enjoy. 

Selection of Fabrics: When choos- 
ing materials for slip covers, my 
advice to Mrs. Homemaker is to 
make many long and thoro shopping 
tours. Yes, shop wisely and shop 
well. But before starting, some of the 
following suggestions should go with 
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A figured chair cover 
which may be used to 
unusual advantage in a 
room of plainer fabrics 


you, since puzzling ques- 
tions come bobbing up 
when one is confronted by 
an aggressive salesman: 

First, durability is important from 
the standpoint of both wear and 
color fastness. While there are some 
materials which are sunfast, tub- 
fast, and non-shrinkable, others need 
questioning. Some are tubfast only, 
so they must be avoided if you wish 
to use the fabric in a light room or 
on the sunporch. Next consider sur- 
face finishes, especially where fre- 
quent laundering is necessary. Fibre 
elasticity makes for longer life in 
any weave and since rayons are non- 
elastic, I do not recommend them 
for chair coverings. 

Types Available: There are many 
quality materials on the market 
within a moderate price range. Cre- 
tonne; printed and hand blocked 
linen; jaspé in plain and extra warp 
patterns which add decided charac- 
ter to this particular weave; the ex- 
tremely popular and smart uphols- 
tery gingham; glazed and unglazed 
chintz; denim in glorified coloring; 
and last but not least that charming 
old fashioned calico—are all waiting 
to dazzle and tempt. One should re- 
member, too, that trimming has won 
a place in [Continued on page 4o 
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The proper selection of fabrics will reinstate 
the old family favorite in an honored position 





ha busy sewing machine of the 
Ladies Aid Circle ceased its whir for 
an instant and little Mrs. Reed was 
heard to murmur as tho just con- 
tinuing an inner discussion, half to 
herself and half to the assembled 
gathering of old friends, “It isn’t 
the rouge I mind so much on Janey. 
It’s that awful lip stick. She puts it 
on with a trowel, I do believe. And 
can you imagine it, the child is still 
wearing braces on her teeth!” 

The flood gates were now down. A 
chorus of mothers broke in. 

Said Mrs. Simmons, “‘Well, my 
Lenore thinks 14 summers is a ripe 
old age. I’ve held out and insisted I 
can’t have her driving home after 
the movies alone at night with that 
Parr boy. Why it was only last sum- 
mer that he was sitting between his 
father’s legs learning to steer! Imag- 
ine those babies careening over the 
highway. But,” Mrs. Simmons’ 
voice grew plaintive, ““Lenore’s ter- 
ribly cross at me.” 

“T tell Josephine that if she wants 
the boys to like her, she mustn’t 
slower at them. Treat them just the 
way you do your girl friends, I say. 
But it doesn’t do a bit of good,” and 
pretty Mrs. Blake shook her curly 
head in honest bewilderment over 
the tail, lanky, intellectual daughter 
which Fate had bestowed upon her. 

Mrs. Dayton, usually the life of 
the party, silently concentrated on 
buttonholes. And when Mrs. Jones 
turned to her with the challenge, 
“However did you manage it, Mrs. 
Dayton? I do believe your Sue just 
skipped the awkward age.”’ she pro- 
tested, “Oh, I have my problems,” 
and continued to hold her tongue. 

I, who have known and loved the 
adorable Sue and her two young 


By Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


DRAWINGS BY DOROTHY HOPE SMITH 


brothers from babyhood realize that 
Sue’s graceful transition from child- 
hood to youth was no accident, but 
one of the pleasant flowers which 
has sprung from a deep-rooted, and 
day-by-day plan of training. Let me 
tell you the story as I’ve seen it lived. 

When Sue was a toddler, her 
mother started the first nursery play 
school of the neighborhood, tho she 
didn’t call it anything so important- 
sounding. She just invited the little 
children from the farms close by to 
come over whenever they could. She 
had a nice big sand box in a shady 
corner for summer time play, and a 
warm sunny dining room for winter 
play. Soon the hectored mothers 
realized that she meant it when she 
said, “Do let your children come. 
We love to have them.” So almost 
every fine morning a happy little 
crowd of youngsters fought, forgave, 
bossed and conformed, and by trial 
and error learned the difficult art 
of adjustment to each other. 

While the children were little, 
Mrs. Dayton, with a limited amount 


of physical energy, refused to make 
a bug-a-boo of “‘good housekeeping.” 
Many times her washing flapped on 
the line at 2 p. m. Tuesday afternoon, 
rather than at the neighborhood 
deadline of 9 a.m. Monday. Because, 
perhaps, on Monday morning the 
blue bells were just out in the South 
pasture and the children came and 
demanded a picnic. Tho her home 
was essentially wholesome, often it 
was littered with childish activity, 
and the very mothers whose chil- 
dren had contributed most to the 
litter would wag their heads indul- 
gently while they agreed, “Of course, 
Mrs. Dayton’s no manager!” 

But when the children started to 
school, Mrs. Dayton organized her 
life quite differently, for she had no 
desire to produce a gang of happy 
barbarians. She began to see more 
of her old friends, and in their con- 
tacts with older people, her children 
learned the hows and wherefores of 
conventional “‘good manners.” (This 
is the only natural way for such 
training to be given, since children 
alone together are supremely indif- 
ferent to ceremony or form.) 


THEN I’m afraid the neighborhood 


chorused that Mrs. Dayton was 
“putting on airs.” For Sue, greeting 
her mother’s friends, presented her 
hand, courtesied, and murmured a 
greeting. Jim and Bill shook hands, 
pronounced a friendly, ““How do you 
do, Mrs. Smith?” and either sat 
quietly listening to adult conversa- 
tion, or asked to be excused, bid the 
visitors ‘“Goodbye, I’m glad to have 
seen you,” and ran off. The easy 
going Mrs. Dayton was found to be 
firmness itself as she insisted that 
her children [ Continued on page 38 
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What 1s NEW 


In Farming 


Tips you can use today 


, ee Clean cultivation with no 
pruning or very moderate pruning 
has been found to be the most suc- 
cessful modern shelterbelt tree cul- 
ture method at the Mandan, North 
Dakota, Field Station. This conclu- 
sion is drawn from an experiment 


started in 1918. The species of trees 


used were buffalo berry, sharpleaf 
willow, boxelder, ash, N. W. poplar, 
red willow, and tartarian maple. 


CHICKS. Coccidiosis in fowls 
yields to a remedy which consists in 
feeding a 40 percent dried milk mash 
in a formula as follows: 20 pounds 
each of bran, shorts, and corn meal; 
40 pounds of dried milk (either dried 
skimmilk or dried buttermilk); four 
pounds of bonemeal; and one pound 
of table salt. Until the chicks appear 
healthy, the brooder house should 
be kept warmer than usual—perhaps 
for seven to ten days. The normal 
ration can then be restored. This 
treatment is not effective unless the 
birds are kept warm and dry, states 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. 


STEERS. The danger from bloat 
when steers are eating large quanti- 
ties of alfalfa hay is reduced by feed- 
ing a good grade of silage with it, ac- 
cording to the Oklahoma Experi- 
ment Station. This station experi- 
enced considerable difficulty from 
steers bloating when alfalfa at the 
rate of three to six pounds per head 
daily was fed as the only roughage. 
A mixture of good prairie hay also 
seems to eliminate practically all the 
danger in this respect. 


PIGS. After pigs had reached 100 


pounds in weight, the substitution of 


whole soybeans for meatmeal tank- 
age in a ration (which included 
shelled corn and a mineral mixture) 
on rape pasture proved to be the 
most efficient method of feeding soy- 
beans in an experiment conducted at 
Iowa State College the past summer. 
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CAULIFLOWER. A non-poison- 
ous substitute for arsenic that will 
give effective control of worms on 


cauliflower has led to the adoption of 


derris dust at the New York Experi- 
ment Station. Further tests will be 
necessary, but station specialists be- 
lieve this new material will solve the 
problem of arsenical residues. 


EGGS. The first Illinois eggs to 
bear official Government grades are 
now being shipped out of Effingham 
County at the rate of about 36,000 
dozen a week in a new marketing 
development that has great possi- 
bilities for improving quality and 
price in-all poultry areas. 

The Farmers’ Equity Union of 
Effingham County, thru the cooper- 
ation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Illinois 
State Department of Agriculture, 
has been able to obtain the services 
of a licensed government grader and 
permission to use the government 
seals on various grades of egg packs. 
The graded. eggs: are now being 
shipped to the New York market at 
the rate of about three carloads a 
week. The grading is:in line with 
work which the extension service of 


Professor H. H. Alp, University of Illinois, 
displays the first crate of Illinois eggs to 
bear the official Government grading seal 


the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois has been carrying on 
thruout the state to raise the quality 
and the value of the Illinois egg crop 

Farmers delivering eggs under the 
new plan get 75 percent: of the | 
of Chicago ‘“‘firsts” as their initial 
payment. The remainder of their 
payment is based upon the grades 
in which their eggs are placed. 

The “U. S. Special” is the highest 
grade, but the bulk of the top-grade 
shipments from Effingham County 
are in the “U.S. Extra” class. Farm- 
ers are getting about six cents a doz- 
en more for this grade than the gen 
eral run of eggs are bringing pro- 
ducers on the local market. 

For the U. S. Extra grade, the 
shell must be clean, sound and nor- 
mal. The air cell must not exceed 
two-eighths of an inch deep and 
must be regular except in the retail 
grade of U.S. Extra when the air cell 
may be slightly tremulous. The yolk 
must be fairly well centered and its 
outline may be moderately defined. 
It may be slightly mobile, but tt 
must be free from visible germ de- 
velopment and practically free from 
other defects or blemishes. The white 
must be uniformly firm and oe 

Other recently established grades, 
besides the U. S. Special and the L 
S. Extra, are “The U. S. Standard” 
and “U.S. Trade.”—F. J. K., Il. 








‘eres the New 


INTERNATIONA 
Half-Ton 6-Cylinder TRUC 


Waternational Harvester announces 
a thoroughly modern and beautiful Half- 
Ton Truck, the Six-Cylinder Model C-1— 
a sturdy truck that is a// truck, with chassis 
and engine built for truck performance, 
like every International. 









Here we are giving you a good idea of the 
new Model C-1 from various angles and equipped 
for various kinds of hauling. It is every bit as 
good as it looks—qualified to give you speed, 
power, and lasting performance, backed by the 
unrivaled International Harvester service right 
where you live and where your truck will work. 


If you have any kind of light hauling to do, 
don’t fail to see and drive this truck and give it 
a thorough going over. Its inherent International 
mechanical quality, its utility and operating PICK-UP BODY. Two views here show the roomy all-steel 
economy, its comfortable riding and fine ap- pick-up body on the new Half-Ton chassis. This body is 66 in. 


pearance will please you year after year. You a and 2 in. wide. . aoe pare e a = ye of ea 
will find this absolutely the bese value in the ast service, for town and farm. And there is also a Canopy-Top 
Express Body. 





10's, low-price field. Ask an International branch or ‘ 
dealer 00 bring se to you Sno o demonstration. The new Half-Ton International has a handsome V-type 
, ; radiator, aluminum grill and chromium trim. Its design is stream- 
sea . . . *. s 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY line throughout, with valanced fenders. Standard equipment in 
OF AMERICA cludes spare wire wheel, fender well tire carrier, front and rear 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Iiinois 


fenders, full-length running boards. The instrument panel is of 


(Incorporated) 
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nity INTERNATIONALS FIT ALL FARM HAULING: 
“‘m- Corn, hay, grain, livestock, dairy products, feed 
- and produce—all farm loads travel best and most 
Oz economically in International Trucks. Sizes range 
en- from }-ton up to 7!-ton. 
ro- The popular 1%-ton, 6-cylinder International, 
above, shows the 160-in. wheelbase chassis equipped 
with cab and latest type International Harvester 
the stock rack body. This body is of quality materials, 
or- rigidly braced. Inside loading space 11'% ft. long, 
7 ft. wide. Inside height 5! ft. Ends and sides are 
ed easily removed, providing a roomy flat-bed body 
ind when needed. 
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. PANEL BODY. International Half-Ton Model STATION-WAGON BODY. International Halt: | 'NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of America 
ed. C-1 with panel body beautiful as a passenger cat, Ton Model C-1 with station-wagon body. There ‘ 606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
It and just as comfortable and as fast. This shows are many uses for this attractive unit. Do you # Please send me your new 24-page booklet, ““What Is 
the 6-ft. body on 113-in. wheelbase. A 7-ft. panel havea place in mind? If so, be sure this is dem- i *Quality’ in a Motor Truck?” and folder on trucks checked: 
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By Irving P. Rodgers 


ae ABNER chuckled as he 


let his evening paper fall upon his 
lap. He gazed dreamily into space 
for a while, the smoke from his 
stubby brown pipe drifting upward 
to form a halo about his white head. 
Saintly old fellow, he seemed to me, 
as I sat watching him. He looked up 
and met my eyes with a smile. “Get 
your hat, Bob,” he said. ““You and I 
are going over to Kirkwood and buy 
a church.” 

“Buy a church! 
mean?" 

‘Just what I said. They’re having 
a meeting in the Odd Fellows hall 
over at Kirkwood tonight, to sell the 
Brantley Chapel. Wonder what old 
Ephriam Brantley would think if he 
knew it. Used to have some great 
meetings over there when I was a 
youngster—we used to getupa hay - 
wagon-load of young people and 
driv e over every night for weeks dur- 
ing a revival meeting. Folks went to 
church in those days—everybody 
went, rain or shine. You don’t see 
anything like it nowadays. The few 
faithful ones stuck it out as long as 
they could, but they had to give up 
at last. And now the church is for 
sale—the church and its grounds— 
and you and I, Bob, are going over 
and buy it.” 

Aunt Nancy had put down her 
sewing by this time, and sitting 
sternly erect, she rapped on the table 
top with her scissors. “Abner Gray- 
son!”’ she demanded, “What are you 
up to now! Tell me!” 

Uncle Abner was putting on his 


What do you 
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There was an undercurrent of mutterings. The head of 


the Kirkwood bank rose, glaring. 


“Eleven thousand 


for the church,” said Uncle Abner to the auctioneer 


coat. “Well, now, Nancy, you don’t 
need to get all stirred up about it,” 
he drawled. “I’ve known the old 
church was in bad shape for some 
time, and I’ve been thinkin’ about 
it a good deal. You know I ship a 
lot of cattle out of Kirkwood, and I 
need a loading pen, and a barn to 
keep my steers and sheep and hogs 

The church is 
the railroad switch; I’ve looked the 
ground over a number of times, and 
there ain’t a reason in the world why 
a dandy loading place couldn’t be 
made at the back side of the church- 
yard. As for the church itself—a lit- 
tle remodeling would turn it into a 
barn better even than the one we 
have here. I could take the benches 
out and fit up stalls for the sheep 
and cows, and in the basement I 
could fix pens for the hogs. It’s an 
opportunity, I can tell you, and 
were not going to let it get by. 
Are we, Bob?” 


| saID nothing. The smoke from 
Uncle Abner’s pipe was not making 
a halo now; I imagined I could see 
horns in the gray clouds, and the 
glistening barbed tines of triple 
pronged forks. I was thoroly dis- 
gusted and did not try to conceal it, 
altho I got my hat and coat rapidly 
enough and prepared to go along 
with him. Aunt Nancy had stared at 
him a long minute or so, her mouth 
open, her eyes wide, but in the end 
she said nothing. A man that could 
buy a church to turn into a barn was 
better let alone when he was aroused. 


just at the end of 


We reached the hall in Kirkwood 
just as the meeting was called to 
order. There was a tense feeling in 
the air; a sense of guilt prevaded the 
place. The chairman looked ill at ease 
and guilty as he rapped for order 


| GUESS there isn’t any use 
talk much about the purpose of this 
meeting,” he said. ‘You all know 
what it is. We won’t go into the his- 
tory of old Brantley Chapel—how- 
ever much that history has been in 
my mind and in yours tonight—but 
will proceed to the business at hand. 
The old church is for sale; the church 
organization, as its last act, voted to 
sell the property and turn the money 
over to whatever worthy purpose 
might be decided upon by a later 
meeting of the citizens of this town. 
I am asking you now for a bid on 
the property—on the building and 
the two acres of ground upon which 
it stands.” 

There was a long silence. Uncle 
Abner’s deep voice at last broke the 
stillness. “I’ll give you a thousand 
dollars for the church and grounds,” 
he said, gruffly. 

The people turned to look at him. 
Everybody knew Uncle Abner as the 
foremost cattle buyer in the country. 
What could he want with the church, 
they were wondering. His next re- 
mark gave them some light. “I'l! 
give that, if the town board will give 
me a permit to build a loading chut e 
over the sidewalk at the rear of the 
churchyard right next the tracks. 

Iheard | Continued on page 4! 
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Test cars burned out brakes in 72 hours 


How “third degree” methods 
developed an astonishing new tire 








HE Goodyear test cars were “trying out” a new 
Tae Start —run to 50—stop. Start—run to 50— 
stop. Hard, quick, emergency-like stops, jamming 
on the brakes. 


The strain was terrific! Brakes had to be adjusted 
every 8 hours, completely relined every 72. 


But when that battle was over, we knew we had a 
better tire than ever before. We wanted a tire to 
match the new cars, for these high-powered, faster- 
sprinting, quicker-stopping cars were putting new 
burdens on tires—demanding longer wear, more 
grip—and the “G-3” All-Weather certainly was 
that tire! 


How it Started 


Treads were wearing out too fast. Not only com- 
peting tires—but even ours. And because leader- 
ship is a tradition at Goodyear this order came 
from the executive offices: “Find out what's wrong 
and lick it! Pour all of our experience, resources, 
and skillinto building a tire that can stand the gaff!” 





Today —that tire is ready for you. It is called “G-3” 
because that was the simple symbol which identi- 
hed it in all of the research tests. It needs no fancy 
name, for in the plain, honest facts are reasons 
enough for any sensible man or woman to buy it. 


Put “G.3” All-Weather tires under you and you 
will get greater non-skid mileage than you ever 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Brakes Burned Out — but THIS Tire 


ept Right on Roll 









That husky, non- 
shid tread puts 
grip where the tire 
meets the road 







Smooth highways invite you te 
drive at higher speeds. You need 
grip on your tires more than 
ever — and “‘G-3"" keeps its 
grip 43% longer 









got before. And that’s important, on today’s smooth 
highways and boulevards, if you want to stop. 


Here are the facts: 


43% longer non-skid tread wear 
16% more non-skid blocks 
5\4%4% wider tread; more road contact 
111\4% wider ribs; narrower grooves 
100% guarantee that it is the best All-Weather 
that Goodyear ever built. It costs more to 
build— because there’s more rubber in the 
tread—an average of 2 pounds more per tire. 


You may ask: “If the tread is heavier, does that 
increase sidewall strain P” The answer is yes. But, 
here is why Goodyear can pile on that added strain 
and stand it —Supertwist! For only Goodyear has 
the right to build tires with Supertwist, that mar- 
velous, extra-durable, extra-elastic cord fabric 
which enables the carcass of “G-3” to accept an 
increase in strain with no effort at all. 


If you have tires to buy, buy “G-3” tires now. They 
cost more to build, but you can buy them at no 
extra cost. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
AKRON, OHIO 


IN RUBBER 








MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Theres Hope 


FOR PAINT HOGS 


Neglected surfaces that look 
like sponges are not hopeless 


By Jane Stewart Davis 


Wraex I ‘paint "em, they 


drink it. If I let em go, they shed 
boards. And heaven knows I can’t 
afford many new buildings this 
year.” All right, Mr. Farmer, here 
are some interesting facts that solve 
your problem satisfactorily. 

Every one knows that building 
surfaces, after months of exposure 
to alternating temperature and mois- 
ture conditions, ses in most in- 
stances become "excessively dry and 

orous. The usual paint formula, 
Chae planned for average condi- 
tions, will not be satisfactory under 
these special circumstances, for the 
extremely dried out and porous sec- 
tions of the wood will act like a 
sponge, absorbing the oil of the paint 
and causing an uneven result. 

Some sections of the new paint 
film will turn out to be glossy, but 
most of them will be dull and flat. 
Jn a few weeks the film will show ex- 
cessive dryness and chalkiness, and 
in addition, uneven color tints will 
develop. These occurrences will be 
especially noticeable where a single 
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paint coating is applied to the wood. 

Thus an ordinary paint coating on 
a paint-thirsty surface will fail not 
only to give a neat appearance, but 
it will not perform its protective ser- 
vice satisfactorily. A chalky coating 
always warns of the wearing away of 
the paint film and the beginning of 
poor protection. 

The remedy for this situation is to 
vary the priming coat by extremely 
liberal use of linseed oil. It is not 
possible to give a blanket formula, 
as the amount of thinning will vary 
according to the wood and the con- 
dition of the old coating, but, to 
quote from Dr. Henry A. Gardner, 
Director of the National Paint, Var- 
nish, and Lacquer Association, who 
has recently made an extensive 
study and tests on this situation: 
“It is advisable to use as much oil as 
is consistent with the practical con- 
siderations involved. Sufficient oil 
should be employed to penetrate in- 
to the porous under-surfaces, giving 
new life to the old film, and at the 
same time insuring its sticking to the 


The photo to the left shows the uneven ap- 
pearance caused by painting over a weath- 
ered, untreated surface. Above is a filler- 
treated section cut from the same board 


under-surfaces.” His is good advice. 

The most practical procedure for 
the farmer is to experiment with a 
small portion of paint on some sec- 
tion of a paint- oh rsty surface, and 
when the new coating has been 
brushed on and has dried, he will be 
able to determine whether too much 
oil has been added to the coat to give 
reasonably good hiding qualities. It 
is the pigment in the paint which 
makes the coating opaque (or pro- 
tective). Thus there must be a rea- 
sonable amount of pigment in pro- 
portion to the oil to give the neces- 
sary hiding powers. In making this 
test, however, bear in mind that the 
first coating on neglected surfaces is 
a primer, even tho used over an old 

aint film, and that a second coat 
should be applied for good results. A 
primer is never expected to have 
great hiding powers. 

Where the old paint film is in ex- 
cessively bad condition, it will be 
necessary to wire brush or sand it 
thoroly before priming, so that the 
new coat can gain proper hold. For 
such conditions special primers are 
manufactured, the use of which is 
worth considering. “Spot priming” 
is also of value—that is, priming 
with special formula the sections 
which are particularly bad. The 

aint applied in spot priming is al- 
ome to dry [ Continued on page 56 
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‘Tin wot made of Money,Tom 


SO, | ALWAYS USE MOBILOIL IN THIS CAR OF MINE 
—IT’S THE BEST INSURANCE AGAINST REPAIR BILLS” 
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h “A lot of folks figure you can buy inferior oil and save money 

¢ by paying less. But I’ve found different. The best way to keep 

t a motor running smooth and avoid repair bills is to use good 

i oil—the best you can buy. That’s why I always use Mobiloil.” 

‘ 

6 bce FARMER is right when What’s more, Mobiloil doesn’t 

‘ he says you don’t save by thin out dangerously under ex- 

’ buying inferior oil. Repairs are treme heat. That’s particularly 

p costly even when you do your important if your car has a 

5 own work. modern high-speed engine that 

1 That’s why Mobiloil costs less operates at high temperatures. ' — 

c in the long run—for your car, If you have to watch expenses aaa: ae 

\ L pee) f SHACKLES, SPRINGS—A car can go 

. your truck, or your tractor. and want to get the most for to pieces mighty quick if they’re not lu- 
You'll find it meansarealsaving. your money—drive in at your bricated properly! Your Mobiloil dealer 
lilling your crankcase regularly nearest Mobiloil dealer’s and fill has what you need—Mobilgrease, the 

‘ with Mobiloil not only makes your crankcase. You'll find it chassis lubricant that won't wash off 

; - : and won’t squeeze out—the modern, 

. motors run better—but helps to means a saving that runs into general purpess farm sresee. 

. avoid those layoffs and repairs. real money in a year’s time! 

; 

: oid Socony-VACUUM 

: ODI1i0O1 

$ ‘CORPORATION 


AND FOR COMPLETE SMOOTH PERFORMANCE... MOBILGAS 
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There's a Zest In Je 


Its sparkling goodness can be 


used in making tempting foods 


By Helen Strauss 


ye warm, fragrant days of sum- 
mer waken a longing in the hearts of 
hard working menfolk (womenfolk, 
too) for cool, tongue-tempting 
dishes. When the men have finished 
their meat and spuds, what can 
make them shout more joyously 
than—well, say a strawberry mousse 
made with jam or jelly and icy cold? 

A lucious jelly roll can do wonders, 
too, in bringing wide grins to work- 
worn faces. In fact, it’s one of the 
aces in masculine taste! And right 
now’s the time to make sure there is 
plenty of material for its making. 
Summer is bound to demand much 
from even the largest and deepest of 
a housewife’s jelly shelves. 

Just as an illustration, here’s a 
dish, and not a dessert either, that 
depends upon tiny sparkling jewels 
of jelly to set off its crispy goodness. 
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Yes, croquettes made from canned 
chicken and garnished with jelly. No 
long minutes of preparation here, no 
waste fuel, yet a dish truly fit for a 
king. As an amusing little touch of 
variety, a real color scheme may be 
worked out by using, for example, 
red, green, and rich, deep purple 
jellies around the edges of the dish. 

Another food tip for clever house- 
wives: Be prepared with plenty of 
strawberry jelly and jam made by 
the short boil method. The aroma 
of good strawberry jam will win over 
even the tax collector. In prepara- 
tion, we should consider this year’s 
berry crop and follow the recipes 
that apply especially to it. Due to 
weather conditions, the strawberry 
crop is so uneven that it is safer to 
add the juice from one-half a small 
lemon and boil the mixture contain- 
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ly 


ing fruit pectin for four minutes in- 
stead of the minute recommended 1n 
a good many standard recipes. 

But no matter the method, the 
time, or the place, the following 
recipes are bound to bring cries of 
“more” from every member of the 
family. So let’s begin them today: 


Old-Fashioned Jelly Roll 


34 cupful of sifted cake flour 
34 teaspoonful of baking powder 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 





4 eggs 
34 cupful of sifted sugar 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 cupful of red currant jelly 


Sift flour once and measure. Com- 
bine baking powder, salt, and eggs 
in bowl. Place over smaller bow! of 
hot water and beat with rotary egg 
beater, adding sugar gradually until 
mixture becomes thick and light- 
colored. Remove the bowl from over 
hot water. Fold in flour and vanilla. 
Turn into pan, 15 x 10 inches, lined 
with greased paper, and bake in a 
hot oven (400° F.) 13 minutes. 
Quickly cut off crisped edges of cake. 
Turn from pan at once onto cloth 
covered with confectioners’ sugar. 
Remove paper. Spread with jelly and 
roll. Wrap in cloth and cool on rack. 
Will serve 12.[ Continued on page 3? 
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AMAZED TO DISCOVER DODGE SAVES 
100». RUNNING COSTS ALONE ! 


Say Thrifty Owners Everywhere 


YET IT COSTS JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


















WOW! SEE THOSE HYDRAULIC BRAKES ACT! 
STOP ON A DIME! ANO MONEY-SAVERS TOO. 
SELF-EQUALIZING, THEY DONT NEED CONSTANT 
ADJUSTING 












IT'S A PLAIN CINCH, 
JOE. (LL TELL YOU 
ABOUT IT AS WE 

DRIVE 


YOUR NEW DODGE IS. 
A SWELL LOOKER, ED 
BUT HOW DO DODGE 
| OWNERS ALL FIGURE 
iT SAVES SO MUCH 
MONEY? 










THATS SO! IM ALWAYS PAYING 
TO HAVE MY BRAKES ADJUSTED 
AND THEYRE NEVER RIGHT. 


DINGED FEN- 
DERS, TOO 

















cae THEN OILITE SPRINGS ARE SELF- 
LUBRICATING. NO SERVICE 
COSTS THERE.AND NEVER 

A SPRING SQUEAK 


THEN TAKE VALVE-SEAT INSERTS- 
THEY GIVE YOU THOUSANDS OF 
} EXTRA MILES WITHOUT VALVE - 
GRINDING. NO TIME LOST FOR 
\ SUCH JOBS, EITHER 


es 














IT SURE COUNTS 
| HAVE A TEAR-DOWN 
AND VALVE-GRINDING 
JOB EVERY FEW 
THOUSAND MILES 




















{AND IVE HEARD THAT OIL 

m FILTER NOT ONLY KEEPS 

Mm OUT GRIT BUT SAVES A LOT 
BA ON Oil TOO 








CAN'T GO WRONG WITH THE 
DODGE “SHOW-DOWN”’ PLAN 


HE Dodge “‘Show-Down” Plan takes all 

the guesswork out of new car buying— 
lets you compare Dodge with any other car 
on a fair, impartial basis. 

When you see for yourself its many economy 
features you will know why thrifty owners 
claim up to $100 savings in the new, bigger 
Dodge, on running costs, alone! 


Hydraulic Brakes—always equalized—help 
avoid skidding and swerving—reduce tire wear 
and re-lining costs. Self-lubricating ‘‘Oilite” 
spring inserts eliminates squeaks and never 
need oiling. Valve seat inserts save power and 
Save gasoline. They give many extra thou- 
sands of miles of service without valve grinding. 
Elimination of surplus weight—fewer pounds 
per horsepower—means big savings in fuel 
costs. Free Wheeling, too, is a big gasoline 
Saver. And patented Floating Power engine 
mountings not only give vibrationless riding 
ease, but save wear and tear on the car itself. 


“Get your free copy of the “Show-Down” 
Score card from your nearest Dodge dealer 
and see the many Dodge economy features 
that can save you $50 to $100 in running costs. 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 


Advertisement endorsed by Department of 
Engineering, Chrysler Motors 


ze > new, bigger Dodge on 117-inch wheelbase: 
upe $690; oupe with rurnble seat $740; Two- 
oor Sedan $740; Four-door Sedan $790 tee. 
ated); Convertible Coupe $790; On the 121-inch 
whenmtu Brougham $880; Convertible Sedan 
$920. tList prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment at 
anene additional cost. Time payments to fit your 
idget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors 
rn mmercial Credit Plan. 














FsOme PERFORMANCE 
SOME CEREORMANCE ‘| -/ THATS GOOD SENSE! 


= Senbes <enthoora | USELESS WEIGHT ADDS 
MORE USEFUL POWER 
PLUS FREE-WHEELING 
THIS DODGE SURE ISA 
MONEY SAVER. 


lae* & 


A LOT TO FUEL, TIRE 
\- AND INSURANCE 
osts 75 




















YOU BET, JOE! AND DODGE GIVES You 
PATENTED FLOATING POWER THAT 
SMOTHERS VIBRATION — SAVES 
WEAR AND TEAR, MAKES THE CAR 
LAST THOUSANDS OF MILES LONGER- 


Y WELL (1M CONVINCED THAT 
FOR REAL ECONOMY DODGE 
iS THE CAR : 





Dodge 4- 1-Door Sedan, $790, list price at factory, Detroit 


NEW &- DODGE'690" 
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3 in the days of long ropes 
and longhorns, A. E. Wildman was 
feeding cattle for the market. Pack- 
ers wanted them weighing 1,700 
pounds or more and paid a good 
margin for their tastes. Buying from 
a rancher, feeding, and shipping out 
paid diamond-stick-pin profits in 
those happy days. Men took long 
chances, played their luck. 

But something happened with the 
expansion of the country; Lady 
Luck took a back seat. Cold facts 
were made necessary by narrower 
margins between cost and selling 
price. The packers, reflecting the 
daintier tastes of the market, began 
ordering lighter cattle. 

Mr. Wildman was prepared; he 
didn’t mourn the passing of the old 
days but cast his eye over his own 
pasture lands and reorganized his 
farm routine. He still buys choice 
calves for his feed lots, and he also 
has a fine herd of breeding cows to 
utilize pasture and roughage. His 
calves are always heavier, at a giv- 
en age, than the feeders he purchases 
—with no discount in quality. Thus, 
it is no longer necessary for him to 
take such long chances on the mar- 
ket price when beef is ready. 

Now Mr. Wildman is just one in- 
teresting example of how a beef 
man can continue to profit thru 
changing circumstances; everywhere 
thruout the Cornbelt the trend is 
toward home-grown feeders. No 
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A right answer means 
the beef man’s success 


* 


By Paul Gerlaugh 


Ohio Experiment Station 


doubt losses on fat cattle during the 
past six or seven years have been pri- 
marily responsible for such interest. 
During the last quarter of 1927, na- 
tive fat cattle averaged about $18 a 
hundred pounds on the Chicago mar- 
ket. During the same quarter of the 
year 1933 similar grades of beef aver- 
aged less than $7 a hundred pounds. 

This drop of $11 per hundred 
pounds in six years meant heavy 


losses to a great many men who kept 
their lots filled with feeder cattle 
they had bought outside. Most of 
these cattle were paid for with bor- 
rowed money. There was no escape 
from the obligation and little oppor- 
tunity of making up the losses on a 
declining market. Of course, the loss 
of money borrowed from a bank is 
more severe for most men than the 
loss of a similar amount of money 
represented in one’s own feed and 
at Feed lot losses have led men 
to inquire about the many possibil- 
ities for raising their own feeders. 
Another good and more recent 
reason for producing home grown 
feeders in the Cornbelt is the pro- 
gram of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. Together with 
the policy of acre reduction in grain 
crops, many farmers see the proba- 
bility of turning an increased acreage 
into pasture crops. This naturally 
causes many more to focus attention 
in the direction of maintaining brood 
cows on these new pasture acres. 
Most of the men who inquire of us 
about the desirability of establish- 
ing a herd of breeding beef cows ask 
whether it costs as much to grow 
calves as to buy them. Our own ex- 
perience here at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station is that it has cost us 
from $24 to $32 a year to keep our 
breeding herd which is kept on pas- 
ture about 6144 months of the year 
and is charged [ Continued on page 4 
















What the NAVY 
WORK-FACTOR 


TEST eas 77 


Farmers [ 


SINCLAIR ENGINEERS festing Sinclair 
lubricants at the Sinclair East Chicago 
Testing Laboratories. Many types of 
tests are needed to supplement the 
famous Work-Factor test. 


SINCLAIR has taken this very important step 
toward reducing farm lubrication costs. We 
have installed at our East Chicago Testing 
Laboratories the biggest battery of 100-hour 
Navy Work-Factor machines ever built for any 
company. The Navy Work-Factor machine is 
an invention of U. S. Navy engineers for test- 
ing oils before approving them for use 
on battleships, submarines, 
destroyers, Navy aircraft, 
Trucks, tractors—as well as 
Government equipment at 
U. S. Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

By means of the Navy 








OILS 
GREASES 





Copyrighted 1934 by Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 





Work-Factor Test. Sinclair engineers can fore- 
tell to a scientific certainty just how long an 
oil will stand up in farm equipment under 


actual operating conditions. 

See the Sinclair man in your community for 
oils of high work-factor ratings. His line 
includes Sinclair Opaline and Sinclair 
Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair Tractor Oils, 
Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair 
Super-Flame Kerosene, 
Sinclair Cup and Axle 
Greases, Sinclair P. D. Insect 
Spray, Sinclair Stock Spray, 
and all Sinclair Farm Oils. 





Ask the Sinclair Agent about 
“Call-me-by-postcard” Service 





GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 
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SuN proof, shrink proof, tub proof, and fool proof—what 

security for summer comfort and style to find fabrics which 

answer those requirements! When sun and water cannot 

dim the favorite colors—when laundry restores your dress 

fresh as new without shrinking a stitch, then summer is 
- welcome in all its pleasant, sun-swept moods. 

With cotton the thing for morning, noon, and night, you 
simply make your selection of materials from very light- 
some and smart new versions of old favorites. 

For voiles and sheer cotton materials to flatter the ma- 
ture figure, S-9956 is best. The skirt lines are slenderizing 
and becoming to the generous figure. This model is de- 
signed for sizes 34 to 48 inches bust measure. 

Since dots are favorites this season, No. S-7786 is a 
choice design. You may have this with or without shoulder 
ruffles. If ruffles are used, thin materials are best and the 
dress is more becoming for sizes 14 to 20 years. Without 
ruffles, linen or firm material would be best for sizes 32 to 
40 inches bust measure. 

For the much needed all-purpose dress, S-7754 ranks 
first. A pleasing style for a print in voile, dimity, powder 
puff muslin or other thinner materials. This is designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 

The next model No. S-7805 does not need a cape to add 
to its smartness. It is really a frock in its own right. Seer- 
sucker in all its numerous presentations is smart for this 
number. Designed for sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure, it is destined to remain a favorite. 

No. S-980? is another all-round summer dress. Simple in 
style yet becoming. Sizes 14 to 20 years may prefer this 
model altho it is designed for sizes | Continued on page 35 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, at 15 cents each 
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more LIVE POWER per gallon 


IN STANDARD RED CROWN 
SUPERFUEL 


Ar 18) 
No Extra cost t? = 


“Another thing, notice how every gallon 







Smilin’ Slim, the Standard 
Oil Agent, Speaking... . 


of Standard Red Crown Superfuel stretches 

into extra mileage on your long, leisurely 

LIVE Powen © Nengyate.-2 ewan. lly WAS 
Sunday trips or sight-seeing tours. Use it 
ee *. . F . 
Maybe you’ve read in the papers about to cut down the cost of your trip to the 
this big advance—how our refining engi- 
neers have let Standard Red Crown Super- 
fuel out another notch in live, usable power. 


World’s Fair at Chicago this summer. 
“Better let me fill your tank with this 

new Superfuel right away.” 

“The beauty of improved Superfuel is 


this: If you have a late model car with a 





BY THE WAY, HERE ARE SOME OTHER 
THINGS YOU MAY NEED RIGHT NOW! 


(Check those you need and tear out this corner of the page as 
@ reminder to get them from your Standard Oil Farm Agent) 


isO-vis “DD” EUREKA BELT DRESSING 
the anti-sludge motor oil 
ATLAS TIRES 
MICA AXLE GREASE (backed by Standard Oil's 


EUREKA HARNESS OIL 12-months guarantee) 
mille mesieal SUPERLA INSECT SPRAY 


high-compression, high-speed engine, this 
improved fuel is just what the doctor or- 
dered for it. 

“Or, if your auto has seen a lot of service 
and has begun to lose some of its snap and 
go, just try Standard Red Crown Super- 
fuel! You'll find there’s still plenty of life 


1 vigor in th Se, SEPARATOR OIL sovinet nes 
and vigor in the engine. 1is Supe cy 
. ’ cf ae ee POLARINE GREASES sauté 


will bring it out! 





Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


OFFERS A COMPLETE CLINE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM. ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 
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Down River's Road 


one, a young buck, managed to escape 
and take the story home to his tribe. 

Saturday at 6:25 a. m. the thermome- 
ter registered 33°. I thought of LaSalle 
in the winter of 1681 when his little ex- 
pedition dragged their canoes down the 
frozen surface of this river. | imagined 
the joy they must have felt when they 
reached open water at Peoria Lake. 

By the next afternoon, it was obvious 
that we were approaching the Missis- 
sippi. Not only was the country increas- 
ingly hilly but we had made enough 
southing, as the sailors put it, to bring 
us back into late fall again. Wisconsin 
when we left her was devoid of all foliage. 
Here the trees were in their autumn 
plumage. Brilliant yellows and deep reds 
predominated, but the line of willows 
along the bank had not yet turned. 

At 12:40 we left Grafton astern, ent- 
ered the Mississippi and started boldly 
downstream. At 1:30 we were aground- 
on a reef in the middle of the river. 


THE correct procedure in “kedging 
off” as it is called, is to place the anchor 
in the dinghy (a small boat) and row the 
latter as tar towards deep water as the 
current, the wind, and the drag of the 
anchor line will allow. One then drops 
the anchor overboard, rows a thousand 
feet against the current to get back the 
hundred and fifty feet that separates 
him from the boat, and gets aboard. The 
object then is to pull the boat up to the 
anchor with the aid of the winch. Our 
winch was so geared as to bring in about 
six inches of line with every stroke. One 
hundred fifty feet of line makes three 
hundred strokes, not counting the times 
we slipped. When the line has finally 
come in, one finds that he has pulled the 
anchor to the boat instead of vice versa 
as desired. So he climbs into the dinghy, 
lifts in the anchor, and repeats the pro- 
cess. This goes on until his whiskers are 
about knee length, it’s getting so dark 
that he can’t see, and he feels that if he 
ever sees another winch he'll go into 
paroxysms of insane rage. Then he rigs 
up the searchlight, checks up drift line, 
finds that he’s gained eighteen inches on 
that last haul, (eighteen inches into thir- 
ty feet makes how many times?) and 
starts in again. Finally he gives up and 
does the thing he should have done six 
hours before, goes for a tow. 

That was a night! About 1:30 the next 
afternoon our relief party returned with 
a young gentleman named Charles 
Norman, Jr. Charley had a scow. It was 
neither pretty nor “yachty” but what a 
welcome sight its forty horse power en- 
gine was! In less time than it takes to 
say Charles Norman, Jr. we were snaked 
off the bar. At 3:30 we anchored at Alton. 

It’s a half day run from Alton to St. 
Louis, and we passed the mouth of the 
Missouri a short distance sut of port. 
We found it interesting to see the sharp 
line that marks the welding of the two 
rivers. Even below St. Louis the river 
is gray on the west side and dark on 
the east. 

We had just sighted St. Louis and 
passed under the first bridge when we 
felt the sickening bump that denotes a 
reef. We were aground again. Fortu- 
nately, a member of one of the St. Louis 
yacht clubs saw our predicament, came 
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out immediately, and towed us off. But 
it was a chastened group of souls that 
tied up above the Eads Bridge that 
afternoon. 

We held a board meeting Thursday 
morning and a motion to hire a pilot for 
the stretch to Cairo was presented. It 
was passed unanimously, the meeting 
adjourned, and we scattered again to our 
various pursuits. 

As the alarm clock finished banging 
out its unholy summons Friday morn- 
ing, Captain Tom Good, our pilot, ap- 
peared at the hatchway. I took one look 
at him and whispered, “Bobby, that 
old boy will freeze to death.” Thereby 
indicating in. one brief statement my 
extreme youth and rash judgement. 

Old he certainly was, seventy-two to 
be exact, but as tough a man still as I 
ever hope to meet. For ten hours that 
day, in the face of a marrow-chilling 
wind, he sat at the wheel. Until one has 
done that himself, he can’t realize the 
variety of cricks, pains, and all-round 
backaches such a cramped position 
brings. I thought of that time-worn 
phrase, “He had a dignity of bearing 
that commanded immediate respect.” 

Captain Tom is as vigorously different 
from the common run as it is possible to 
be. When he gave an order I obeyed with 
an alacrity that surprised even myself. 
And yet I never resented it. The habit of 
command was so long with him that, 
never questioning it himself, it never 
occurred to mé to question. 


So much we learned that first day al- 
tho we had no inkling of Tom Good’s 
true history. That night, however, as 
we sat around the mess table and ques- 
tioned him about the old days on the 
river, I asked him if he’d known the 
man who had command of the light 
system on the river. I was tremendously 
interested in this character because of a 
magazine article | had read written by 
Arthur Freeman the river explorer—an 
account of a trip he had made on the 
Government Lightship Willow. Free- 
man had interviewed her captain, the 
man who was conceded by all! to know 
more about the Mississippi than anyone 
alive. When Tom Good calmly admitted 
that he was that captain, retired in 1929 
after thirty years of service, it took me 
five minutes to catch my breath. 

From then on he didn’t have a min- 
ute of peace, but he submitted good- 
naturedly to cross-examination. All that 
next day as we slipped down to Cairo, 
Captain Tom told us tales of the old life 
on the river. And piece by piece we got a 
picture of his own life. Of how in 1880, 
tho only nineteen and two years under 
age limit, he got his pilot’s license; how 
the examiner had said, “Son, altho you 
are under age, the need for pilots is so 
great that I am going to give you your 
license. First, however, you must prom- 


| Continued from page 11| 


ise me to remember three words al. 
ways.” 

Young Tom Good soberly promised. 

And the examiner said, “They are: 
‘Stop In Time.’ ”’ 

How well Captain Tom has kept that 
promise can be seen by” looking at his 
record of fifty years on the river with- 
out an accident. After fifteen years with 
the barge lines and five on the Kat 
Adams he took the competitive exami- 
nations at Memphis, and in 1900 was 
chosen from all the other pilots on the 
river as Superintendent of the Light 
System. The history of its development 
under Captain Good from a few uncer. 
tain lights to a complete care-taker sys. 
tem which survived the great flood of 
1927 without one of the 716 lights re. 
ported out would fill an article in itse | 
Sufficient to say that it was a task re- 
quiring patience, diplomacy, firmn 
and above all a high degree of int 
gence and courage, characteristics wit! 
which Captain Tom is amply isadlowed. 1, 
Today the system stands as a fitting 
tribute to a grand old man. 

About ten o’clock, with the ghosts 
a dead past brought to life by the Cap- 
tain’s reminiscences, we passed Tower 
Rock, an island where a band of Jesuit 
Priests had settled even before the con 
ing of Marquette. It is now a National 
Park, the smallest in the country. Eight 
miles farther down is Moccasin Springs, 
famous as the old crossing of the south 
ern route in the gold rush of ’49. Then 
came the town with the unpronouncable 
name, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

The rest of the afternoon would have 
been uneventful had it not been for the 
Captain’s stories. There were stories of 
famous steamboats, floating palaces over 
two hundred feet Ieng, with a deck crew 
of a hundred negro roustabouts. Steam- 
ers then had steering wheels ten or 
twelve feet in diameter requiring tw 
men to handle them in a bad stretch of 
current. Most famous of all, of course, 
was the Robert E. Lee, built at a cost of 
$325,000.00, but paying for herself in 
the first year because of the publicity 
she received in that famous race against 
the Natchez. There were tales of steam- 
boat wrecks, fires, boiler explosions, a 
a gory history of the infamous Natchez 
pirates. Altogether it was the red letter 
day of the trip. 

All things must end; evening found us 
sailing under the green and red lights ot 
the splendid new Cairo Bridge. By seven 
we had turned up the Ohio two miles 
and tied at the ferry landing. You may 
believe me there was a sincere regret in 
our voices when we bid the Captain 
goodbye, for we had been entirely serious 
in proposing that he be a member of the 
crew on the adventuresome remainder 
of our trip to the gulf. We admired . m 
tremendously, and I, at least, will ; 
ways consider it a streak of rare good 
fortune to have been able to meet him. 


L L Lt 


Nore: The July issue will carry an account 
of the crew’s experiences along the romantic 
lower river and the end of the Artemis’ ad- 
venture. You will want to clip and save both 
sections of this story for vacationland refer- 
ence.—Editors. 
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HOLDUP 


Victims Lured by Bargain Price 














Low Gravity Gas Robs You of Money 
Steals Performance from Your Motor 














This holdup is the unseen drama 
which may take place every time 
a motorist buys gas at a cut- 
price pump. 

Some day, of course, he will 
know better! Like millions of 
experienced drivers, he will 
learn the money-saving benefits 
of Phillips 66 . . . the honest 
high test gasoline which sells 
at the price of regular. 

You know what a difference 
high test makes in a motor. But 
do you know that Phillips is the 
world’s largest producer of nat- 
ural high test gasoline? Do you 
realize that only Phillips con- 
sistently publishes its gravity 
(or high test) figures? 

Month by month, we show 
how this gravity range changes 


as we match Phillips 66 to the 
variations in your weather. 
Thus the Phillips process of 
CONTROLLED VOLATILITY 
protects and insures finer per- 
formance. 


You get more power and 
more miles. Better miles, too. 
Smoother, swifter, quieter. And 
your engine is so responsive and 
flexible that there is added 
pleasure in motoring. 


But five gallons tell more than 
five thousand words. Hence we 
make this worth while sugges- 
tion: Before you buy your next 
tankful of gas at just any station 
which you happen to pass, look 
for the Orange and Black 66 
shield. That’s the place to Phill- 
up with Phillips. 
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Phillips 66 Motor Oil 


is our finest quality. Absolutely 100% 
paraffin base. A scientific lubricant with 
marvelous lasting quality. It couldn't be 
a particle better even if the price were 
ten times higher. Now only 26¢ a quart. 
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Katherine Goeppinger gives 


you her plan for calm house- 


cleaning, together with a 
wealth of new devices that 


save backs, knees, and arms. 


bisis is a queer thing, isn’t it? 


Habits of housecleaning have been 
passed on from one generation to the 
next and simply accepted as in- 
escapable. Not so many years ago 
housekeeping was recognized as the 
universal doom of women, the sea- 
son when tables and chairs tried all 
tricks and stood with their legs in 
the air. This unfortunate habit still 
persists in some homes where house- 
cleaning means upsetting and re- 
moving every thing in one day with 
rugs and carpets, pictures and fur- 
niture all piled in the middle of the 
floor. For several days thereafter, 
the unhappy family lives in a state 
of chaos and exists on hasty meals. 
Then the chief victim, mother, re- 
tires.in utter exhaustion and oft- 
times it is necessary to summon the 
family physician to aid in her re- 
covery from “‘housecleaning fever.” 

The old adage, “An apple a day 
keeps the doctor away,” can well 
apply to housecleaning if changed to 
read, ‘““A room a day keeps the doc- 
tor away.” Everyone will be better 
off physically and mentally if the 
house is cleaned systematically, one 
room at a time, and order restored as 
promptly as possible. By budgeting 
her time and energy, the housewife 
will have plenty of both—or at least 
enough to welcome her family with 
a cheerful smile. The children will be 
more willing to help when they real- 
ize that the task is not going to last 
all week—but just a few hours on 
one room—then after a day or two 
of rest they will be eager to join in 
the next cleaning session. 

If the walls or floors need refinish- 
ing, it is well to have them done so 
that the whole household will not be 
disrupted. By spreading cleaning ac- 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CAROLINE WHI! 


To emerge from housecleaning in the pink of condition is a challenge which these 
items can meet: treated dusting paper, knee protecting rubber pad, rubber dust 
pan, a mop duster, creme skin gloves for the hands, and the latest in sweepers 


tivities over a reasonable period, and 
using the many new housecleaning 
devices, more satisfactory results 
will be secured without sacrificing 
the family comfort. You will come 
out of a shining house, with time to 
enjoy the beauties of spring and 
with energy to make life gracious 
and worthwhile. 

Housecleaning need never tell on 
your hands if you protect them be- 
fore you start. There are several 
secrets of hand beauty for the busy 
woman. Gloves are cumbersome to 
some people, and warm, too, but a 
protective skin cream has been de- 
veloped that spares the hands when 
dusting, gardening, or when doing 
any kind of work that exposes the 
skin to the havoc of dirt. This cream 
is applied to the hands before work- 
ing and is soluble only in water. It is 


an improvement upon the homely 
but effective old method of keeping 
the-nails clean by digging the finger 
tips into a cake of soft soap before 
starting to work. The dirt does not 
become embedded in the skin under 
the nails and it washes away easily 
with the soap when the work is done. 

If it does not bother you to wear 
gloves, it will pay to have a pair of 
lightweight treated gloves, for clean- 
ing and gardening. They not only 
protect the hands from dirt, scuffs, 
and bruises, but the cream with 
which the gloves are treated makes 
the hands soft and white while you 
work. These washable gloves are 
made of pliable white lambskin so 
soft that it is possible to handle ob- 


jects with perfect freedom. They are 


comfortable for driving gloves, too 
Knees, as [ Continued on page 33 
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NEW FORD 
V°-8 TRUCK 


is the truck 


THE New Ford V-8 Truck is right in line with 
the hauling needs of the farm. The needs of the 
general farmer, the dairy farmer, the stockman, 
the vegetable grower and fruit grower. The needs 
of the man who does neighborhood hauling as well 
as his own. For the Ford V-8 Truck is an econom- 
ical truck. Economical on gas and oil. Economical 
because of low first, low cost of up-keep, and be- 
cause its rugged reliability saves many dollars. 

The New Ford V-8 Truck has been built with 
the idea that every job is a tough job. Any truck 
can do the easy jobs. But it takes a good truck to 
stand up on a farm and haul any kind of load, on 
any type of road—from deeply rutted muddy 
lanes to paved highways. 

The New Ford V-8 Truck does farm jobs bet- 
ter because it is the ideal combination of power, 
speed, reliability and low operating cost. The full 





é 
Fine bunch of shoats, 
Charley; how soon you 
going to put ’em on the 
market?” 

“Think I’li watch the 
price forawhile longer. 
If it comes up a little, 
I'll shoot ’em right out. 
With that New Ford 
V-8 Truck of mine, I 
can have ’em in there 
before the run starts.” 


for the farm 


floating rear axle is a particularly important new 
feature. It is exceptionally strong, sturdy and 
trouble-free. The full weight of the truck and load 
is carried on the axle housing and the axle shafts 
are left free to transmit the driving forces from 
the engine to the wheels. The axle shafts can be 
removed without even jacking up the wheels. 

The proved efficiency of the rugged Ford V-8 
engine has been increased still further by new 
heavy-duty, copper-lead connecting-rod bearings, 
new truck-type cylinder heads, with newly 
designed combustion chambers, new dual carbure- 
tion and new waterline thermostats. 

All of these features unite to make the New 
Ford V-8 Truck a mighty good investment for 
your farm. It will more than pay for itself by 
the money it makes and saves. Take a look at it 
the next time you are in town. 
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Jon, You CAN'T 
GO WRONG 
WITH A 
Remington, 


—and that goes for 
the ammunition as well 
as the gun!"’ 

















ACK HOLT, famous star of 
Columbia Pictures, knows 
that good marksmanship de- 
pends largely on the right rifle 
and the right ammunition! In 
training his son, Tim, to hold 
steady and hit ’em, he insists 
on a Remington .22 and Klean- 
bore cartridges. 

The Remington Jack Holt 
shoots is a beautifully balanced 
bolt-action repeater with Amer- 
ican walnut stock, chromium- 
plated bolt, bolt handle and 
trigger;and adjustablerear 
sight. And it shoots .22 short, 
long and long rifle cartridges 
where you aim! The model 
number is 34. 

Why does Jack Holt recom- 
mend Kleanbore ammunition? 
Because Kleanbore banishes 
leading, pitting and rusting. It 
keeps your gun in perfect con- 
dition, always ready for use. 
No cleaning atall! Anda clean 
gun is an accurate gun. 

Take Jack Holt’s advice .., 
get yourself a Remington, 
shoot Kleanbore cartridges, 
and be a better marksman. You 
can see these fine guns at your 
local Remington dealer’s. Or 

write to us for Folder No. 
114. Remington Arms Co., 

Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Model 34 Repeater 
WAS $17.75 
NOW ONLY 
$12.50 
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By George W. Godfrey 


THE wild roses of our region give anoth- 
er color to June. Singly and in clumps 
they greet us from the roadside, exqui- 
site in color and fragrance. Even more 
beautiful than these roses is June’s 
abundance of life. Growing green covers 
the earth; barren places are hidden. The 
hills are mantled in green and the val- 
leys are rich with a deep carpet. The 
corn fields are gayly striped with the 
young, strong plants. The timber skyline 
is billowed as by passing waves. There is 
a freshness and softness everywhere, and 
the whole landscape seems to invite us 
out to play in a brand new world. 

June is the youthful period of the year. 
A little later Nature will bring a ripen- 
ing touch of maturity. So June stands 
as youth between the childhood of 
spring and the mid-life of summer. The 
beauty of all youth is an abundance of 
life. We see this pulsing life every day, 
yet seldom sense its full beauty. We 
must first see a land that is bare and 
sear, and must also know the dwarfing 
and distortion that comes to plant life 
when moisture and warmth is lacking. 
Fortunately, with us in our Cornbelt, 
the grain fields, the pastures, and the 
woodlands are flooded with growing 
things all thru the summer. 


© Our corn-hog contract in no small way 
shapes our whole farm program; under 
its terms we cannot decrease our pasture 


area. Now our rotation pasture did not 
make the grade thru the dry fall and 
winter. Ordinarily, we could have 
handled this situation during the sum- 
mer by feeding silage, thereby supple- 
menting our permanent pasture until 
the sudan grass was ready. The land 
could then have been put into another 
crop. Since it must be retained for pas- 
tures we are getting it ready to sow to 
rape for a fall pasture, feeding every- 
thing from it except the cows we are 
milking. Maybe that will bring as many 
days pasturing as we could have had by 
sowing other crops. 


© It disturbs many of us to be told by 
critics that the poems of Fdgar Guest 
are not ranked very highly as to literary 
quality. I’m no judge of verse, but I do 
know that from Guest’s pictures of the 
common things in life I receive real sat- 
isfaction. James Whitcomb Riley is 
another of my favorites, and I often re- 
flect upon this fine and comforting 
philosophy from one of his verses: 


““Cause I’m happier in these posies 
And the hollyhawks and sich, 
Than the hummin’-bird ’at noses 
In the roses of the rich.” 


Hollyhocks may not compare in 
beauty with fine roses, but they cover 
more unsightly places and bring wel- 
come color into more lives than the deli- 
cate rose. Guest’s and Riley’s verses are 
like that; they tell us in a friendly, un- 
derstanding way of the joys and heart- 
aches we all have lived. Maybe they’re 
not quite in tune [ Continued on page 51 
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‘Romance Dies when 
a man neglects shaving! 


SAYS FAITH BALDWIN, NOTED AUTHORESS 


Yes, the young man has lost his girl. to win the regard of others, either men or women, unless he 
Neglect—just neglect of shaving—has is careful about keeping clean shaven.” 
turned her against him. Stubble is repulsive . * * 
to her as it is to most girls and women. So Few will disagree with Miss Baldwin’s statement—yet how 
another happy engagement is broken. many men employ hit-or-miss shaving methods! Today there 
: ‘ ‘ , is no excuse for neglect. The Gillette “Blue Blade” — especially 
Things like this do happen. Let Faith made for men with tender skin—shaves sensitive faces without 
Baldwin, famous author of Office Wife,” irritation. In fact, this blade invites frequent, close shaves. 
Skyscraper ’ and “Weekend Marriage, No razor can be entirely satisfactory unless adjustable for the 
give you the facts. She knows her feminine requirements of your beard. The Gillette Razor with its fler- 
psychology —knows what women think. Says Miss Baldwin, 


P ¥ ible blade provides this essential feature. Automatic honing and 
the slightly soiled, faintly blue appearance of sprouting whisk- 








FAITH BALDWIN 














stropping assure uniformity and sharpness previously im- 
ers does not indicate a he-man; it merely brands one as careless possible to achieve. You will find shaving daily and twice 


a day, when necessary, entirely comfortable if you use the 
Gillette “Blue Blade.” Buy a package today. 


or slovenly. I know of romances wrecked by stubble. An un- 
tidy growth of whiskers is intolerable, and no man can expect 


Hear Gene and Glenn on the air every night except Saturday and Sunday. WEAF and coast-to-coast hook-up: 6:15 E.S.T. or 9:15 C. S. T. 





Gold-Plated Gillette Razor and 5 Gillette “Blue Blades” Only 49c 





& a 
@ Heavily gold-plated with 

: new -style “ husky ” handle. , SS ee eee ee Se : 
Comes in handsome red and 


BLurE BLADES black case with s Gillette 


* Blue Blades.” If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send cou- 
pon and 49 cents to: — 











> FOR 25¢ THE GILLETTE Cy ——emrerpeninntne seep - 
(Lo 10 For 49¢ SAFETY RAZOR ©0. | jg w 
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OVER 6,000,000 PEOPLE 
HAVE DISCOVERED 
Grape-Nuts Flakes. 
HAVE YOU? 








Crisp, crinkly, golden-brown flakes— with all 
the grand flavor of famous Grape - Nuts. 
Full of varied nourishment, too. Get a box of 
Grape-Nuts Flakes from your grocer—today 
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Zest in Jelly 


[ Continued from page 20] 


Strawberry Mousse 


1 cupful of strawberry jelly or jam 
1 egg white, unbeaten 

Dash of salt 

4 tablespoonfuls of milk 

34 cupful of cream 


Beat jelly until soft and smooth. Com. 
bine egg white, salt, milk, and cream, 
and beat with rotary egg beater unt! 
stiff. Add jelly and mix well. Turn into 
mold. Cover with waxed paper, press 
cover tightly down over paper, and pack 
in equal parts ice and salt. Let stand , 
hours or longer before serving. 


Chicken Croquettes 


4 tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking tapioca 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

1% cupfuls of hot chicken stock 

2 cupfuls of cooked chicken, finely 
chopped 

1 egg, beaten with 3 tablespoonfuls milk 
or stock, and 4 teaspoonful of salt 

Sifted bread or cracker crumbs 


Add quick-cooking tapioca and salt to 
stock, and cook in double boiler 15 min- 
utes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring 
constantly. Add chicken and cook 5 
minutes longer. Cool. Shape into cones, 
making a slight depression in top of each 
croquette. Chill. Dip in egg, roll in 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat (400° F.) 
I minute, or until golden brown. Drain, 





Strawberry Jelly 


4 cupfuls (2 Ibs.) juice 

7% cupfuls (314 Ibs.) sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of strained lemon juice 
1 bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, crush thoroly or 
grind about 3 quarts fully ripe berries. 
Place in jelly cloth or bag and squeeze 
out juice. Squeeze and strain the juice 
from 1 medium lemon. 

Measure sugar, strawberry juice, and 
lemon juice into large saucepan, mix 
well and bring to a full rolling boil over 
hottest fire. To reduce foaming, 4 tea- 
spoonful of butter may be added. Boil 
hard 4 minutes, stirring constantly. Add 
bottled fruit pectin, then bring again to 
a full rolling boil and boil hard 4% min- 
ute. Remove from fire, skim, pour quick- 
ly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. 


Currant Jelly 


416 cupfuls (2% lbs.) of juice 

7 cupfuls (3 lbs.) of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls strained lemon juice 
i bottle fruit pectin 


To prepare juice, crush thoroly about 
214 quarts (3% pounds) fully ripe cur- 
rants. Add % cupful of water, and 
bring just to a boil. Place fruit in jell 
cloth or bag and squeeze out juice. 
Squeeze and strain the juice from ! 
medium lemon. . 

Measure sugar, currant juice, and 
lemon juice into large saucepan, mix 
well and bring to a boil over hottest 
fire, and at once add fruit pectin, stit- 
ring constantly. Then bring to a ful 
rolling boil and boil hard 4% minute. Re- 
move from fire, skim, pour quickly. 
Paraffin the glasses of hot jelly at once. 
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One at a Time 


[ Continued from page 28 | 


well as hands, have had protectors de- 
signed for their comfort and we no longer 
hear of that old malady known as 
“housemaid’s knee.”’ Use a kneeling mat 
of some kind for kneeling jobs in the 
house or out in the garden. A soft 
“‘squooshy”’ pad of sponge rubber is kind. 

Of course, we don’t do any more kneel- 
ing than is absolutely necessary and a 
self-wringing mop saves a lot of back- 
breaking work. There are various kinds, 
but the one illustrated wrings from the 
top of the handle and is very practical. 


A dust mop that saves both stooping 
and reaching is a soft yarn cover that 
slips over a broom and snaps on. Its 
narrowness and flexibility permit easy 
cleaning under furniture, between stair 
railings, and also high places difficult to 
reach, such as ceilings and walls. 

For dust mop handles there is a small 
attachment that facilitates shaking out 
collected dust. It is made of rubber and 
acts as a bumper when shaking out the 
mop. Instead of knocking the handle 
against a window sill or porch railing 
and running the risk of breaking it, the 
bumper on the handle takes up the 
shock. A light rap against a stationary 
surface does the work. 

One of the newest carpet sweepers has 
, transparent top of pyralin that shows 
when the dust pans need emptying to 
avoid overloading or dropping of dirt. 
[he brush is automatically cleaned by 
two steel combs, one on each side of 
the brush which constantly combs the 
tips of the brush. This prevents the 
brush from becoming matted with dust 

d lint and losing its efficiency. 

The brush can be adjusted auto- 
matically to a high brush for long pile 
carpets or to a low brush for short pile 
carpets by reversing the handle and bail 
from one side of the sweeper to the 
other. Conventional pressure control al- 
lows uniform sweeping according to the 

nount of pressure exerted. 


H \VE you ever used treated dusting 
paper instead of dust cloth? It is a soft 
g-like paper treated with furniture 
sh so that dusting and polishing are 
th accomplished in one operation. It 
is the dust and dirt so it will not 
catter, and because it is discarded after 
it is more sanitary than a germ 
en dust cloth and polishing cloth. 
Did you ever hear of a noiseless dust 
pan? The newest dust pans are made of 
rubber in many different colors. 
The edge of this durable pan conforms to 
floor and holds its position. There is 
pecial indentation to hold the dust 
of course the pan will never scar 
polished surfaces in the slightest. 
You'll be surprised how much diff- 
erence it makes in your own efficiency if 
have all of your cleansers and re- 
d paraphernailia, such as polishes, 
shes and cloths, assembled in one 
place and kept there permanently. 


\ shallow basket with a handle to | 


serve as a housecleaning tray for carry- 
ing all of these things about the house 
will make you feel so professional that 
you will execute your work in double 
quick time. For one thing, unlike the 
plumber, you will have everything you 
need right with [ Continued on page 35 





Whiter Teeth 


- QUICK! - 


that’s even more 










When you try Listerine Tooth Paste, 
you'll discover why so many people 
prefer it. You'll discover, for one 
thing, the speedy way this dentifrice 
cleanses. We use a modern polishing 
agent. It gets film and stains off the 
teeth with surprisingly little brushing. 
Teeth become whiter after only a few 
days’ use. Soft and gentle, this polish- 
ing agent cannot possibly harm the 
teeth in any way. 

Then—this 25¢ dentifrice certainly 
does give teeth a handsome lustre and 
polish. Again and again, people—par- 
ticularly women—remark upon the 
way it makes teeth glisten. 






REGULAR SIZE 


20° 


NEW DOUBLE SIZE 40¢ 


important than the 25¢ price 


(Left) FORMER LEAGUE BALL PLAYER, Curtiss W. 
Scoville is now, a business man of Albany, N. Y. He likes 
Listerine Tooth Paste because 
teeth quickly.” 


“it gets the stains off my 


A HARD WORKER, John Vassos likes a dentifrice 
which gets prompt results— Listerine Tooth Paste. Mr. 
Vassos is a designer whose architectural interiors have 
won wide recognition, 





“KING KONG” AND “SON OF KONG” added to 
the reputation of Edward Linden, their chief cinema- 
tographer. “I have used Listerine Tooth Paste in my 
travels and at home,” he says. “It has always satisfied 
me because it cleans quick.” 


Also—Listerine Tooth Paste has an 
unusually refreshing effect upon the 
mouth and gums—in this respect it is 
just what you'd expect of a Listerine 
product. After you brush your teeth 
with it, your mouth feels thoroughly 
*‘washed’’—assurance of a purer, 
sweeter breath. 

Begin your test of Listerine Tooth 
Paste soon. Results are what count! 
If you find this tooth paste better than 
the one you are using now, you'll wel- 
come the saving it brings you. Try 
either the 25¢ size—or the new 40¢ 
size containing twice as much. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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»e«.- guess what 





cereal this is 


Hear that snap, crackle, pop? 
It’s Kellogg’s Rice Krispies— 
the only rice cereal that actually 
crackles in milk or cream! 


Youngsters have the time of 
their lives listening to Rice 
Krispies and eating them. When 
children eat with zest you know 
they’re well. 


Don’t deny your family the de- 
light of Kellogg’s Rice Krispies. 
Nourishing. Easy to digest. Fine 
for children’s suppers. Delicious 
with fruits or honey. 


Sold by grocers in the red-and- 
green package. Oven-fresh al- 
ways because they are sealed in 
a WAXTITE inner bag. Made by 
Kellogg in Bat- 


tle Creek. Qual- 


ity guaranteed. 
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Successful Recipes 


° For June ° 





Pressed Chicken 


4 or 5 pound fowl, cleaned and cut up 
1 large onion, sliced 
1 stalk celery, cut in pieces 
Sprig of parsley 
1 bay leaf 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
Few peppercorns or, 
Y{ teaspoonful of pepper 
Granulated gelatin 
Stock 


Cover fowl with boiling water. Add 
onion, celery, parsley, bay leaf, salt, and 
peppercorns. Cover tightly and simmer 
3 to 4 hours, or until tender. Let chicken 
stand in stock until cool. 

Separate chicken from bones and sea- 
son with additional salt and pepper. 
Measure the stock and allow 1 table- 
spoonful granulated gelatin for each 
pint of stock. For each tablespoonful of 
gelatin, allow 2 tablespoonfuls of water. 
Soften the gelatin in the water and dis- 


| solve in boiling stock, stirring constant- 


ly. Arrange chicken in layers in loaf 
pan, adding enough stock to moisten 
each layer well. Cover and place heavy 
weight on top. Set away in cool place 
until firm enough to slice. Stock may.be 
boiled down and gelatin omitted. 


Rhubarb Roll 


This is our favorite early summer des- 
sert and guests like it, too. 

Dice rosy rhubarb quite fine, to meas- 
ure 3 cupfuls. Reserve while preparing 
biscuit dough—any basic recipe may be 
used, but this makes a good foundation: 


2% cupfuls of flour 

Bye accor 1 of a powder 

72 teas nful of salt 

34 ome milk 

¥4 cupful of cream 

Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt 
together. Mix the milk and cream and 
add gradually to the flour mixture stir- 
ring to a stiff batter. Turn out on a 
floured surface and knead lightly. Roll 


Ruth Jacobs recommends these delicious recipes from our readers 





to about 44-inch in thickness and ar- 
range the cut rhubarb over it. Roll up 
and cut in about 14-inch slices. In the 
meantime make a thin sirup of 1% cup 
fuls of sugar and 144 cupfuls of water. 
Pour into a baking pan and arrange the 
rhubarb rolls in it, side by side. Sprinkle 
with sugar and bake in a hot oven (425 
degrees) until nicely browned. Serve 
warm with cream. Cherries, berries, or 
apples may likewise be used in this de- 
licious fruit roll—Mrs. L. A. J., Mo. 


Smothered Veal 


This veal dish is very delicious and 
my friends, who have tasted it, declare 
it is the finest ever. 

Heat a generous amount of fryings or 
butter in a heavy skillet and when fairly 
hot add 2 medium sized diced onions. 
Sprinkle the steak with salt and pepper 
and dredge in flour. Add to the onions and 
fat and brown slowly on both sides. Add 
1 cupful of sour cream and cover tight- 
ly. Smother for about 45 minutes. Serve 
with sauce.—Mrs.W. McB., Washington. 


Strawberry Pie 


This pie is as attractive as it is de- 
licious with its snowdrift of cream. 


1 quart of strawberries 

1 cupful of sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 baked pastry shell 

Stem the strawberries and reserve 
about 1 pint of the choicest berries. 
Place the remaining pint of berries in a 
double boiler and mash thoroly. Heat 
to boiling, then add the sugar blended 
with the cornstarch and stir constantly 
until very smooth and clear. Cook over 
boiling water for 10 minutes. Cool and 
pour over the reserved berries which 
have been arranged, large end down ina 
baked pastry shell. Place in the refrigera- 
tor to chill and serve with sweetened 
whipped cream.—Mrs. J. S. C., Ohio. 





















One at a Time 
[| Continued from page 33 


you, and no time will be wasted in hunt- 
ing things! If you don’t have a suitable 
basket with a good, flat bottom, a handy 
man can make one out of a shallow box 
to fit your needs. Or, if you have a 
manual training student in the family, 
this will be a good project for him. The 
sides should be just high enough to pre- 
vent tipping of the containers. 


A utility tray of this sort is a time 
saver not only when housecleaning, but 
for daily odd jobs as well, such as clean- 
ing the range, sinks, windows, mirrors, 
lamps, and so on. We know of an Illinois 
homemaker who uses steel wool pads 
(the kind that are impregnated with 
soap) to keep the milking machine clean 
and shiny. She says she never thinks of 
washing the milker without one of these 
pads. With the steel wool pads in the 
cleaning tray, everything is together 
and can be quickly picked up and car- 
ried to the milk shed. On wash day the 
tray takes a trip and no time is lost in 
cleaning up afterward. Which reminds 
us of another homemaker who. uses 
these same steel wool pads to clean out 
her washer—the metal lining is smooth 
and shiny in a wink. 

All these wonderful new devices are as 
inexpensive as they are helpful, but, of 
course, none of them can guarantee a 
perfect housecleaning without help from 
the mistress of the house. No matter 
with what she cleans, taking it slowly 
must be first in mind. The one-at-a-time 
method of attack works perfect wonders. 





Cottons 
[ Continued from page 24 | 


32 to 42 as well as those mentioned above. 

Remember: cottons will see you thru a 
trying season, smartly, comfortably, and 
economically dressed. 

This is going to be a great summer for 
prints—and a woman can scarcely hope 
to hold her own without a number of 
fascinating print frocks to her credit. 
But she needn’t limit herself to silk—or 
synthetic—or cotton prints—any one of 
them is smart, and the chances are that 
she will end by having all three kinds— 
and loving every single individual one of 
them! Why do we say that? Because we 
have seen the summer prints for the 
year 1934—those that are already in the 
shops, and those which will be coming 

ng a little later-—and they’re irresisti- 
ble — downright, overwhelmingly _ ir- 
resistible! Do you like dots? There are 
new kinds of dots—new in coloring and 
stribution. Have you a weakness for 
Howers—field, or otherwise? Wait until 
you see the ones you are going to see! 
Or maybe you are the trim geometric 
type! Well, the geometric designs for this 
summer, outsmart Paris in simplicity. 






















Lava was Dad’s soap until Mom 
found how soft and white 
it left her hands... 


— A LAVA SOAP MOVIE WITH REAL PEOPLE 


Actors: Mr. and Mrs. Harry Richardson and Harry Richardson, Jr. 
The Richardson Farm is on Route No. 1, Brecksville, Ohio. 



















som weg \ .% 
















HEY, MYRTLE WHERE'S MY LAVA GONE AGAIN? 
HOW DO YOU EXPECT ME TO GET THESE GRIMY 
HANDS CLEAN 
WITH THAT 

SMELLY SOAP? 


DON'T GET EXCITED AARRY, MUSING 
THE LAVA .1 JUST FOUND OUT HOW) 
FAST (T SHINES UP MY POTS AND 
PANS. s 
















IT GETS THEM GLEAMING. AND I'VE @F 
NEVER USED ANY THING THAT KEPT F 
MY HANDS SO NKE. 33 


CLEANING LINOLEUM WITH IT. WHAT ELSE ? 











7 - 
MOM, WHERE'S} { THAT SETTLES IT. I’M GETTING ACAKE OF LAVA ALL FOR MYSELF AND 
THE LAVA? | | I'LL SKIN THE FIRST PERSON THAT TOUCHES IT. 


MY HANDS FZ = 









ARE AWFUL 
DIRTY 


GOOD IDEA HARRY. THAT'LL SAVE 
1 US MONEY BECAUSE LAWALASTS 3 
TIMES AS LONG ASORDINARY SOAP. 
















be 


True, Lava was put on the market as a 
man’s soap—to clean the men-folks’ 
grimy hands in a jiffy. But Lava, as good 
a soap as it is, can’t tell the difference be- 
tween a grimy pair of hands and a greasy 
pan... Soit cleans up the pan—or any- 
thing else that’s dirty—as quickly and 
surely as it does the hands. 





softer, smoother and whiter than any 
harsh soap or gritty powder could possi- 
bly do. 


Lava works well in any water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft. Better take a tip from 
the Richardson family and get at least 
two cakes of Lava from your grocer today. 


So now we’re hearing complaints from 
husbands everywhere that their wives are 
always borrowing their Lava Soap for 
various household tasks. No wonder! 
Women like the quick, time-saving way 
that Lava’s thick lather and powdery 
pumice go after dirt and stains of every 
description—on their own hands, on pots 
and pans, linoleum, bath-tubs and wash- 
basins and woodwork. Lava won’t scratch 
any kind of surface. It leaves no powdery 
film. Best of all—glycerine and other 


soothing oils in Lava keep your hands A Procter & 


Gamble Product 


Costs no more than most ordinary soaps .. yet lasts three times as long 


SuccessFuL Farmino, June, 1934 














For a Good Supper 
serve real 


Southern Waffles 


If you enjoy enthusiasm around your 
table, just serve genuine southern waf- 
fles. Made with the proper leavening, 
sour milk and Baking Soda, these de- 
licious corn-meal flavored waffles are 
favorites everywhere. 

It’s the leavening that turns the trick, 
and this same leavening, sour milk with 
Baking Soda, also gets great results when 
baking biscuits, cakes, cookies, muffins 
and many other good things to eat. 

The best-known Baking Soda, a na- 
tional standby for generations, is sold 
under two brand names, Arm & Hammer 
and Cow Brand. This necessity in the 
kitchen is also helpful in many ways 
throughout the home, and may be used 
whenever Sodium Bicarbonate is re- 
quired. It is obtainable everywhere in 
sealed containers for just a few cents. 


aS HAMM 
WSTOW BRay? 
SMING Slay 
ARE PURE 
as ‘ 
> SODA 
od 


PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK 
YS)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA CN 
ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS i) \ 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


SuccessFuL Farmino, June, 1934 











Playhouse: 





Mister Benny Blue 
Part IV 


Synopsis: Benny Blue is a dissatisfied 
country kitten who has firmly resolved 
to try the city for a business career. He 
refused to catch mice on the farm—his 
preference being a city office with his 
name upon the door. Finding his way to 
the city in a truck, nothing but disap- 


pointment met him. Street cars, lack of 


milk troughs and grass shocked him. His 
first acquaintance, Mr. A. Nawful Skin- 
neycat, who proved to be a Big Mouse- 
and-Rat Man, offered him food, a part- 
nership in his office, and a commission 
in the business which was really con- 
trolled by the aristocratic Persians. 
Benny realized suddenly how serious 
was his refusal to catch mice at home! 


Now when Mr. A. Nawful Skinneycat 
heard that Benny Blue could not catch 
mice, Morry-dorry but he was cross! 
And Benny did not feel happy. Oh, why 
hadn’t he minded his mamma and 


| learned to catch mice when the others 
| had? Whoever would have supposed one 


would have work like this in a city! 
Skinneycat stroked his long whiskers 
and looked Benny over. 
“Well,” he said at last. “ 
you a try. 
you do not, I certainly 
you for a partner.” 
Benny Blue had a 
few stale scraps to eat 
and slept in his bed- 
room which was not 
soft hay as he had 
hoped, but a dark hole 
in the coal cellar. He 
slept all day. The next 
morning he put on 
a small black skull 
cap and took a piece 
of twine and went to 
a mouse hole to catch 
a mouse. But altho he 
sat there all night 
long, he did not catch 
one. These city mice 
were smart. They 
slipped out other holes 
and sneaked thru al- 
ley-ways that Benny 
did not know about. 
This went on for 
a week, but by that 
time Benny had 
learned how to catch 
mice. He was a smart 
little cat and very 
quick. After many 
days he caught such 
loads of mice and rats 
that Skinneycat was 
very pleased. But he 
said nothing. He just 
took them all from 
Benny and carried 
them to the Persians, 


I will give 


cannot have 


Perhaps you may learn. If 


“I'm for the common cats” he shrieked. 
“Join my band of Socialistic cats.” with the Skinflint cats 


He would come home after each tri 
with cream on his whiskers. The harder 
Benny worked and the more mice he 
caught, the more cream there would | 
on Skinneycat’s whiskers. Benny felt 
sure he was being paid handsomely. 

At last one day he grew a little tired of 
this. “I will bring the Persians’ their 
mice this morning,” said Benny to Skin- 
neycat. Old Skinneycat looked very 
displeased. 

“What?” he said, ““How foolish y: 
are!” and he laughed spitefully. “Why 
you are just a common barn cat—not a 
big Mouse-and-Rat cat like me. The 
Persians would sic their dog on you 
They’d never let you in their fine home.” 

Benny felt very blue. Here he was 
working away all night long. Sleeping 
all day long, eating poor food. How he 
wished he knew the way back to the 
fine, green farm. 

One night as he sat by a mouse hole 
thinking about the fine game he used to 
play, catching crickets in the long pas 
ture grass back home, he heard someone 
say, “Hello Benny Blue!” It was a 
strange black cat named Bozo. He had a 
very thin face and strange green eyes 
He looked at Benny now and said, 

“What are you doing?” 

“I am catching mice for the Per- 
sians,” said Benny with dignity. 

“Catching mice for the Persians!” 
snarled this Bozo. “I wish I could get at 
those Persians. I’d chase them out of the 
place! We do all the work and they he ive 
all the good fun.’ 

Benny Blue thought 
this strange. Bozo 
was always hanging 
about, but Benny had 
never seen him work. 
He only climbed 
boxes and made 
speeches! He began to 
make an exciting 
speech right now. 

“I’m for the com- 
mon cats!” he shrieked 
waving his black paws. 
“T believe in dividing 
up the mice and rats 
so that everyone 
would have some. You 
work here all the time 
for Skinneycat and 
these Persians. The 
Skinneycat gets the 
good of it.” 

Benny 
help but feel 
Bozo said was at least 
partly right. 

“Join my _ band!” 
went on Bozo, shout- 
ing. Benny wished he 
would 1 be still. You 

can’t catch mice when 
another cat stands by 
and yowls. But Bozo 
went right on. “Join 
my band! Join the 
Socialistic cats! Down 
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and the Persian cats! Join the commons.” 

And he went on this way until almost 
morning so that when he was gone and 
Skinneycat came down for his mice and 
rats, Benny had not caught a single one. 
Skinneycat was very angry. His whiskers 
just bristled with catty rage. 

‘What do you mean, you idle fellow!” 
he cried hoarsely. ““What will my custo- 
mers say? If this happens again, I shall 
fire you and ruin your career!” 

Now Benny Blue was very scared at 
first and then he thought of Bozo and 
he grew angry. He grew so very angry his 
fur stood up and made him twice as large. 

“You'll fire me!” he cried. ““Who’s do- 
ing all the work around here anyway?” 
And then he pitched in to Skinneycat 
and the awfullest fight took place. Benny 
clawed Skinneycat and Skinneycat 
scratched Benny and the coal cellar was 
filled with fur and screeches and 
scuffings. And at last it was too much 
for old Skinneycat. He turned tail and 
ran. Yes sir! And left his plug hat and 
his wristwatch on the floor behind him! 


BE NNY was so tired he lay down and 
slept two days and one night and then 
he got up and caught the biggest catch 
of mice he had caught yet. He strung 
them on a pole and said, “I shall take 
these to the Persians, myself.” 

He walked, climbed and came at last to 
the top of the house where the Persians 
lived. At first he thought it was the 
country, but then he saw it was only 
grass and flowers and small trees growing 
on the top of the house with a good 
brick wall about it. Benny walked right 
up and lifted the heavy brass knocker. 

The door flew open at once and there 
stood a fat puff-ball of a dog with a high 
stand-up collar and a pair of glasses. 

“What are you doing here?”’ she said. 

“l am bringing these mice to the Per- 
sians,” said Benny politely. 

“What! Do you mean to tell me you 
have come to the front door with the 
groceries?” 

She slammed the door so hard that 
Benny’s whiskers trembled. He turned 
and started around the house. 


In a Coming Issue: Benny Blue Meets 
the Persians! 





Plea 


I want a little cottage on a hill, 
Or in a valley; (I don’t really care). 
Just so its little rooms are warm and 


still, 

Just so my precious toys are settled 
there. 

Books on a shelf; my brazen weather- 
cock; 

A painted screen; my laggard banjo 
clock; 


Thin china cups of quaint fragility; 
The spoons that stirred my great-grand- 
mother’s tea. 
| want the floor dark-painted, and the 
light 
ust enter in a pattern through squared 
pane; 


The lamps will glow orange-rosily at 


night, 
nd glimmer softly down my own small 
lane— 
\ house that nods its head when moon- 
light beams, 
\nd sympathizes softly with my dreams. 
—(Gwennie James) 





Mr. COFFEE-NERVES 





takes another beating ! 





_——— 
“DOESNT SHE KNOW 
you’RE AS JUMPY 
\ ASA CAT! 



















I THINK WE 
TURN LEFT 
HERE, DEAR 





DON'T you SUPPOSE 
I KNOW WHERE TO 

TURN ? WHO'S DRiv- 
ING THIS CAR 
ANyway ? 








WRECK THIS | 
CAR YET. 














... LL MAKE HIM 


NOW SEE WHAT you mape } 


ME DO! won'T you EVER 
LEARN NOT TO INTERFERE 


WHEN I'M DRIVING ? 





—— 
TALK FAST— SO SHE'LL 
FORGET IT WAS ALL 


a’ 

























COFFEE-NERVES 
DISAPPEARED 











f wwory,1 COULDN'T HELP 
OVERHEARING! WHEN MY 
CARL GOT THAT WAY OUR 
DOCTOR ADVISED HIM TO 
Quit COFFEE. HE SWITCH - 
ED TO POSTUM AND HIS 







NO USE, LADy— 
HE WON'T TOUCH 
IT! | HAVE HIM 
IN MY CLUTCHES 













OH, I'M SO GLAD you 
TOLO me! I'L GET 
SOME POSTUM FOR FF 
DINNER TONIGHT! fF 









By GEORGE 


| SWITCHED To 


i LY WORTH LIVING 
1 AFTER ALL! 





sPARLING,, BUT 
i | FEEL FINE! EVER SINCE | 


| FELT THAT LIFE WAS REAL- 







DRINK, FROM 







iM I'VE 














AND YOUVE BEEN THE 
SAME DEAR, SWEET BOY 
IMARRIED. POSTUM Is 












SAY-THIS TIME YOU'VE 
SERVED SOMETHING 
GOOD! wuar IS IT? 


—. > 
= CURSE THAT MEDDLING 
WOMAN! SHE'S SPOILED 
MY PLANS — JUST WHEN 4 
| HAD THEM HEADED S$ 


‘ FOR TROUBLE 














WILL 





T's POSTUM, DEAR. IF YouLL 
DRINK IT FOR 30 DAYS IN~ 
STEAD OF COFFEE ,yOu'LL + 
SLEEP BETTER, YOUR HEADACHES |(3( 
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7 IS TRUE that many people can 
drink coffee without ill effects. 
But thousands of others should never 
drink it. Perhaps you are one of these. 

The caffein in coffee may be work- 
ing night and day to upset your di- 
gestion, undermine your nervous 
system, or rob you of sleep. 


If you have any reason to suspect 
that coffee disagrees with you—why 
don’t you try Postum instead for 30 
days? You'll find it a delicious drink 
—and it may be a real help. There is 
nothing in it that can possibly harm 
you. It is economical, easy to pre- 
pare. A product of General Foods. 


FREE—Let us send you your first 
week’s supply of POSTUM—FREE. Sim- 
ply mail the coupon. 


©1034, c. F. corp 





Genera. Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


a week’s supply of Postum. 


Name 


S.F. 6-34 





Street 





City 





State 


Fill in completely—print name and address 
In Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1934 
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A FARM WOMAN in a fruit-grow- 
ing county near Cleveland 
worked up a fine sideline busi- 
ness by telephone. After writ- 
ing to a group of city housewives 
describing her fine preserves, she 
called these ladies by telephone 


and obtained a substantial number of orders for the following 
fruit season. From that year on the telephone has helped to 
carry the news of the quality of her preserves and today she 


does a thriving business. 


Many other women, aided by the telephone, have supple- 
mented the principal income of the farm by developing markets 
in neighboring communities for products of their kitchens, such 
as pies and cakes, and for fresh fruit, eggs, milk and butter. 

But aside from its usefulness in boosting profit, the tele- 
phone is invaluable on the farm. Think of how it keeps you in 
touch with the children when they are away—with friends 
and relatives—of its priceless aid in time of emergency. 





are still the lowest prices 
Send for FREE catalog show- 
ing lowest 1934 prices, 200 
styles and sizes; Porcelain En- 
amel Coal and Wood ood Ranges, 


Gan eaves, +l mS 
iF, e—year 
to . 30 dave Fare trial. 

Sane 24-hour shipments. Satis- 
faction guarant Over 
,000 customers. B4 years 

in business. 
Kstenance Stove Stove Co.’ Mfrs . 


Kalamazoo i 
Wiener 1200 
Dinwe meen (elem 





Certified, vigorous 
plants. We _ ship 
200, 75c; 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


promptly and insure safe arrival. 
1000, $2.00. Prepaid 
TROMBLE’S, Box 602, 


500, $1.25, 


Bentonville, Arkansas 


SuccessFuL Farmineo, June, /934 








EDWARDS x0 


BUY NOW--SAVE MONEY 


Protect 
home and 
buildings from 


our 
arm 


fire, lightning, 


prices higher. 

Send Roof Measurements immediately. 

We will quote you a money- saving, 

freight-paid price backed by our $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 84. 


THE EowARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
606-656 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0. 





Send 2S¢ stamps fi for our new No, 23 

just ad. 152 pages. 
Everything in Guns. Over 2000 items 
1100 Mlustrations. A. F. STORGER, Ine. 
Dept. H, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 











The Awkward Age 


[ Continued from page 13 | 


respect the rights of her husband and 
herself and their friends. “I let you bang 
and shout with your crowd. Now it’s fair 
enough that you let me have a pleasant 
ly quiet and well-ordered place to visit 
with mine.” 

The children weren’t very old before 
they could assemble a simple little tea 
tray, and with a great deal of childish 
pleasure help their mother dispense 
hospitality to the afternoon caller. The 
unexpected, drop-in guest held no ter- 
rors for them. Mrs. Dayton wanted her 
children to sense from the very begin 
ning that home is a secure place, where 
guests enjoy themselves best, if they ar 
allowed to enter the family ‘circle with 
no flurry and bustle of “company man- 
ners.” 

When a celebrity came to the com- 
munity to lecture or to visit, the Day- 
tons big and little, welcomed him with 
open arms—hungry for what he could 
tell them of his own particular interest, 
and eager to share with him the riches 
of their home. So celebrities as such held 
no terrors for the children, who early 
learned that the bigger the celebrity the 
more simple and friendly a human being 
he is sure to be. 

When the Daytons went to town with 
their children, every now and then they 
would have a simple, inexpensive lunch- 
eon at the town’s nicest hotel. “I was 
simply petrified when I went away to 
normal school, and first had to order a 
meal in a public dining room,” Mrs. 
Dayton once told me. “I’m going to help 
my children over that hump right here 
and now.” She bought a book on eti- 
quette especially written for children. 

When Sue was about 12 years old, and 











New ideas for summer clothes 
for all occasions are now ready for 
you. Our new fashion catalog is 
full of style suggestions for wed- 
dings, sport clothes, vacation togs 
and children’s frocks. Today is 
the time to get summer sewing 
done early. Send 15 cents to Suc- 
cessful Farming for the Pattern 
Book—1o0 cents extra will bring 
both the book and any pattern 
you wish. Write for them today. 
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at the time when many parents waken 
with a start to the sad truth that the 
blundering young thing in their midst 
needs a good deal of training, Mrs. Day- 
ton began taking her hands off. At 
adolescence the child asserts 
often with headstrong defiance of pa- 
rental authority. Sue found nothing to 
be defiant about, for her mother let de- 
veloping interests lead the way, and 
with eager sympathy tried to follow. 


WaueEn Sue became interested in 
clothes, her mother was right at hand to 
help her build up a pretty wardrobe— 
inexpensive, but becoming and ade- 
quate. Sue started to use cosmetics with 
chi ldish abandon. Her mother bought 
her a good grade of toilet preparations, 
and then made it a point to take her 
around with her in town to the places 
where the smartly dressed college boys 
and girls congregate. With many ex- 
amples, the observant Sue learned that 
shining straight hair, vigorous, poised 
good carriage, simplicity of line and be- 
coming color in dress marked the most 
attractive girls in the gay groups. 


A little shyly, Sue hinted that she’d 
like a party with boys and girls and her 
mother promoted a bob-sled ride, with 
a hot supper waiting at Daytons. 
Inevitably now the “crowd” has 
chosen Daytons’ home as their head- 
quarters on Friday and Saturday nights. 
They make fudge, pop corn, dance to 
radio. Again the house is littered as of 
old, and again Mr. and Mrs. Dayton 
are staying at home as closely as they 
did when the children were babies. They 
are not obtrusive, but are right on hand 
to lend to the gatherings the atmosphere 
of protected freedom, which the boys 
and girls themselves enjoy far better 
than uncontrolled, unsupervised license. 
And so Sue has “skipped the awk- 
ward age,” but not by any accident. She 
doesn’t stumble over her feet on entering 
a strange room. Nor does she writhe in 
tongue-tied embarrassment at the ap- 
proach of a boy. She’s not a shouting 
hobble-de-hoy around older people, be- 
cause—and this is the moral of my tale 
—thru long years of home training and 
sympathetic guidance she has learned 
in many different situations to be her 
own very competent, charming self. 


Greener Pastures 


For some twelve years I have wanted 
a certain pattern of linoleum on my 
kitchen floor. I would have no other 
And because I would not have a 
substitute for the pattern of my dreams 
I struggled along with an impossible 
floor. At last, however, the cherished 
linoleum was laid, cemented down, and 
| stood back and looked at my pretty 
kitchen and felt repaid for the waiting. 
Then, I learned to my sorrow that the 
pattern was impossible to keep clean. 
Yes, even with waxing. It is too light and 
shows plainly all the little earmarks of 
traffic, not to mention the big ones. This 
is no reflection on the linoleum. It’s a 
good grade and will wear forever and I 
got what I wanted. And for fifteen min- 
utes after it is cleaned it looks beautiful. 

But I have thought lately how many 
things in life are exactly like the lino- 
leum deal. Happy is the person whose 
eyes are not always on “greener pas- 
tures." —R, A. N., Kans. 
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USE THE 
SPARK PLUGS 


A clean, hot, intense spark from every 
spark plug will get the last ounce of 
energy from any engine—and that’s 
economy. That’s why careful farmers 
operating car, truck, tractor and sta- 
tionary engines insist on the patented 
and exclusive advantages of Champion 
Extra Range Spark Plugs. Champions 
convert all of the gas into power, 
under every operating condition, so 
the majority of farm owners make 
it a ruleto demand them. For 
greater economy change spark plugs 


every 10,000 miles or once a year. 





RANTOUL, 
Frazier won the 1933 Champion Spark 
Plug Trophy for the highest points won 
in outboard racing, using Champion 
Spark Plugs. 


ILLINOIS — Don 


ITALY—Italian 1000 Mile Race, a 
terrific test of men and motors, won 
by T. Nuvolari and Compagnoni in 
a Champion equipped Alfa-Romeo. 
First three to finish used Champions. 


GREATER 
ECONOMY 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 





LOS ANGELES—Driv ing nary Ford 


V-8, W.H. “Stubby”’ Stubblefield won 
250 ‘mile Invitational Gilmore Trophy 
Race. First ten cars to finish gruelling 
race were Champion equipped Fords. 
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Millions of Women 


Noisy DY Py 
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PREFER KERR 
JARS ani CAPS 


The happy experience of millions of home- 
makers over the past 31 years has shown that 
KERR Jars and Caps not only lighten the 
labor of home canning, but enable them to 
put up ALL fruits, vegetables and meats 
without waste or worry. 


Use KERR Jars and KERR gold lacquered 
Caps containing the natural gray sealing com- 
position for ALL methods of canning— 
Pressure Cooker, Steam Cooker, Oven, Hot 
Water Bath or Open Kettle. 


Slip. Covers 
[ Continued from page 12 | 


slip covers which cannot be ignored. 
There is a brush fringe which is quite 
heavy, and usually chosen in contrasting 
colors to the material used. A shorter 
fringe, ball trimming, and the bias pip. 
ing and tape all add that new and un- 
usual finish, 

Tailoring: Never follow a definite 
plan in the construction of slip covers 
Consider the lines and curves of eac! 
piece to be covered and then make the 
most of them, changing as much as pos- 
sible the bad points, bringing into promi- 
nence the good ones. What the old { 
vorite chair will wear in your home is 
determined largely by your ability ¢ 
visualize proper proportion when fittin 
the slip to the frame. As a rule, the 
original upholstery is well proportioned 
in the spacing of the different pieces and 
can be followed in planning the new re- 
movable cover very nicely. 


THE choice in the kind of slip cove 


required is varied. Light covers of the 


tailored type which fit snugly ove 
chairs and sofas having no loose cushions 
give the effect of upholstery. These do 
not need the pleated flounce usually 
adopted, but can be correctly finished 


This year don’t buy just “fruit jars”—buy 
KERR Jars. Look for the name on all KERR 
Jars and KERR Caps. Remember, too, that 
you can enjoy the advantages of the KERR 
principle of sealing by modernizing any mason 


With KERR Caps you can 
TEST the seal and know your 
jars are sealed air-tight before 
you store them away. The 


jars with 


SAFE and SURE. 


KERR Mason Caps. — SIMPLE, 


musical note tells the story. 


Get YOUR Copy of “Modern Methods 


of Home Canning” 


Just send name and address on penny postcard for this 
valuable new booklet, containing latest information on 


canni 
ad a mail today. Address: Kerr G 
342 Main St., Sand Springs, Oklahoma. 


all feeds by oll muthed>—-er apn Same cn this 
g- 


Corp., 


JARS and CAPS 


SELF SEALING BRAND (Trade Mark Reg.) PATENTED 


Standard for Over 


30 Years 





’vM WAITING 


FOR MY BATH WITH 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA 


at regular inter- 

vals, for its benefi- § 

cialcleansingvalue, } >), \ ¢ 

stimulation of hair \\a | | 

growth, removalof } » 

doggy odor, pro- |) f')) 

eectionegeinet skin ‘ if 
iseases, etc. ‘ 

Noordinarysoap “7”? ; 

does these things. “i, 

Get GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA 

SOAP. It’s scientifically medicated. Aids healing 


of sores of Mange and Eczema; relieves itching; 
keeps coat healthy; kills fleas and lice. 25c cake. 


Glover’s Animal Medicines are sold by all Drug, 
Dept., Sporting Goods, Seed and Pet Stores. 


IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 


At Lowest Price 
Ever Off 


Buy at Present 

Low Prices! 
Send gulch foe Melotte Cata- 
log,** Last Chance’’ prices, “ 
free trial and $5 month of- 
fers. This , 





EW one: 





FARMS FOR 


are cheaper and prices lower. New low rat 


E, C. Leedy, Dept. 629, G. N. Ry., 





in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, 

Montana, Idaho, 

Washington and 

Oregon Rents 
lo es. W 


rite for Free Book 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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by using cords, bindings, or flat stitch 
ing at the seams. Loose cushions must 
have separate covers made to keep that 
neat appearance, of which well made 
slip covers always boast. 

Do’s and Don’ts: Altho definite rules 
without exceptions are hard to claim for 
proper slip covering, a few do’s and 
don’ts for the ambitious but timid soul 
in handling figured fabrics are not amiss. 
Fitting upholstered furniture is much 
like fitting the feminine figure, I have 
often found, and a bit of camouflaging 
now and then is not to be overlooked. 

Narrow stripes, small all-over pat- 
terns and dark colors, slenderize the 
bulky type of furniture, while large 
floral and set conventional designs as 
well as light colors cause the piece to 
“bulge.” When you feel the urge to 
“shove back,” rising within you, make 
up your mind its time to re-cover. 

Narrow chairs with tall backs look 
best when dressed in checks, small con- 
ventional and floral patterns and that 
newest note of all, the diagonal wale. 
Plain colors leaning more to the light 
side than the dark with contrasting 
binding, cords or bands, in case the 
pleated flounce is used, and ruffled 
flounces made quite full go appropriately 
with the lines described. 

Nearly all of us have gone at some 
time thru the experience of being over 
persuaded when looking for furniture. 
The really beautiful purchase may prove 
far too grand when placed beside our 
other things. No need of discouragement 
here, for we can keep it at its “Sunday’ 
best in a clever slip cover. . 

Some of the most satisfying chairs in 
my decorating experience, have been 
“second hand buys,” which needed only 
the right slip cover to succeed. 

Now that you feel in a re-decorating 


| mood throw all your inhibitions to wind, 


get out your pet ambitions and you'll be 
surprised to see what real magic can be 
made when ingenuity and enthusiasm 
really join in making new slip covers. 
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Abner Buys a Church 


[| Continued from page 16 | 


several sharp gasps, and an undercurrent 
of indignant groans and muttering. The 
head of the Kirkwood bank got to his 
feet rather hastily. “Til give two thou- 
sand for the church,” he exclaimed, 
glaring at Uncle Abner. 

There were approving nods and cries. 
Uncle Abner winked at me and got to 
his feet again. “The location is worth 
three thousand to me,” he said. “It ain’t 
worth that much to anybody else: You 
couldn’t use it for anything, Judge,” he 
addressed his rival bidder directly, look- 
ing at him over the heads of the people. 
“Il can. I'll give you three thousand.” 

The banker’s face got red, and he 
jumped to his feet. 

“ll give four thousand!” he cried. 

“Five thousand,” said Uncle Abner, 
quietly. He glanced about him. A num- 
ber of men in the gathering slipped down 
the aisles and went into conference with 
the banker. He eyed them with a look I 
could not fathom. “You see, gentlemen, 
| have my mind set on that property 
and if you keep it you’re paying for it.” 


THe group of men whispered together 
a few moments longer, then the banker 
got up again and faced the crowd. “We'll 
give ten thousand for the church!” he 
exclaimed. “It can’t be worth that to 
anyone, but we'll pay it rather than to 
see the place desecrated by the use to 
which this—this—gentleman proposes 
putting the property.” 

Uncle Abner did not hesitate. “Eleven 
thousand,” he said evenly, his keen eyes 
roving over the crowd. Then he looked 
at the chairman. “I can see that you 
don’t want to let me have the property,” 
he said. “Perhaps I can’t blame you 
much. I’ll be fair with you. Give me a 
week’s option on the place and by that 
time maybe you can get used to the idea 
of my buying it. What do you say?” 

There was a hasty conference between 
the banker and his companions and be- 
tween them and the chairman. Finally 
the option was granted. A paper was 
signed, the meeting broke up. I went out 
to Uncle Abner’s car with him; as we 
passed the scattering townspeople; they 
glared and muttered. 

When we were well out of the village, 
U ncle Abner gave way to a hearty laugh. 

“Bob, did you see the way they looked 
at me!” he demanded. “Did you? They 
are stirred up worse than they’ve been 
for many a day, I’d look for a bunch of 
them over tonight, to tar and feather me 
and ride me on a rail, if people did things 
like that any more. Did you think they 
were pretty well worked up?” 

“Yes!” I spoke hotly. “They were, 
and I don’t blame them. That old church 
means a lot to them, if they did quit 
having meetings in it. I don’t understand 
why you can’t see that—why you could- 
n't feel the—the tragedy about the whole 
affair. Why, those folks have gone to 
church there all their lives; they’ ve 
taken their babies there to have ’em 
christened, some of them have been 
married there, and they’ve gone there 
to = funeral sermons when this one 
and that has died. 

Uncle Abner did not reply directly. 
He sat looking straight ahead down the 
road, his face sober. “I wonder,” he mur- 


mured gravely. | Continued on page 45 











Moisture means destruction to ex- 
posed wood. Dutch Boy White-Lead 
‘@ point keeps rain and dompness ovt. 





RAIN: 


When snow settles in crevices and 


oN OW: corners, moisture preys on wood 
@ Keep ovt the wet with Dutch Boy 


YOU CANT FOOL THE WEATHER 


with a Low-Grade paint! 





Thebeoting roys ofthe summer’ ssundry 
SU N:3 © ondwotp unprotected wood. Dutch Boy 


o shields the wood from the sun *s ottock. 


HY spend your money to prove that 
low-grade paint won’t stand up? 

Look ahead to months of sun, rain and 
snow, and you realize that low-grade paint 
can’t give your farm buildings the protec- 
tion they need. But you know that Dutch 
Boy does protect them. 

See the actual photos above: The low- 
grade paint — after just one year — is all 
done. Now it has to be burned off. And 
when the surface is repainted, a new prim- 
ing coat will be needed. 


Compare this with the 


DUTCH BOY 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 
After 1 year. All through, 
right now. No more protec- 
tion for this farm building. 


After 5 years. Same type of 
building in some port 
of Ohio. Paint still good. 


which leaves a smooth, unbroken surface 

. and so requires no burning and scrap- 
ing and no new priming coat at repaint 
time. 

It’s easy to make good paint. . . pure 
white-lead paint . . . with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White- Lead. You 
simply stir in the proper thinner and in 
just a few minutes there’s your paint 
ready to use. Indoors or outdoors. More- 
over, you can tint it quickly and easily 
to any desirable color. 





Dutch Boy White-Lead job 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





ONLY 4 
: 111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
which has stood 5 years and 30° Buffalo; 900 Weet lith St., Chicago, 
still has a lot of wear left in it. $ 659 F Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
P Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
Dutch Boy does not crack per gal. Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San Fran- 


and scale, It resists the 


That's ali it costs for 


cisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 
Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 


th d Mer —~ white-lead paint 
POE + ee oe aay bP men, tom, Seem Oil Co. of Ps.,316 4th Ave., Pittsburgh; 
bornly by gradual chalking pose Soft Paste. John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener 








Bidg., Philadelphia. 





®This price (as of April 1934) varies 
somewhat depending on buyer’s distance 
from producing centers, 


DUTCH BOY Soft 


FREE! You can 


save money by following 
the easy painting instruc- 
tions given in our free 
folder on Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White- 


Ah Ferpose 


PESSSSSSSSSSSSSESEESSSSSSSSSSSESEES CESSES SSSSEeES 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address: (See list of branches) 


Please send me your free folder “‘Rainting with White-Lead"’ giving 
specially prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 
make Dutch Boy pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon. 


(eae 
WHITE -LEAD 











Lead. Tear off the Name 
coupon and mail to 
our nearest branch. ==— Address 


SF-28 
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It’s the 
FOOD 


YOU 


EAI... 


How much surplus energy 
you have results from the food 
you eat and how quickly it is 
converted into Dextrose. 


To those who do strenuous 
outdoor work, there is a big 
difference in feeling vigorous 
and alert and that of being 
easilytiredandlackingin“pep”’. 

Dextrose is a simple sugar 
which supplies energy.A readily 
utilized source of Dextrose is 
Karo, which contains 120 cal- 
ories per ounce. Less effort is 
needed to digest Karo than for 
many other staple food. 


Karo supplies energy quickly 
—which is very important to 
those who work hard and have 
need of surplus energy. 

Karo Syrups are essentially 
Dextrins, Maltoseand Dextrose, 
with a small percentage of 
Sucrose added for flavor—all 
recommended for 
ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes that Karo 
and advertisements for it are accept- 
able to the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 


MADE FROM 


AMERICAN 
CORN 


which is 
PURCHASED FOR 


CASH 
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iT DS For Dairymen 





Wauen cans of milk were cooled in 
water at 35 to 45 degrees, Missouri tests 
showed that stirring did not decrease the 
bacterial content. Results of cooling 
milk with water at 65 degrees or over 
did not meet with any success. 


B 


Tests are now being conducted at the 
Michigan Experiment Station to deter- 
mine the amount of phosphorus neces- 
sary for dairy cattle. One group of heifers 
has been fed up to the first calving time 
on a ration of alfalfa hay, corn silage, 
yellow corn, and salt. This group showed 
depraved appetites and ate less hay and 
silage. Another group which received 
the same ration plus a small amount of 
steam bonemeal ate and grew normally. 
The test will be continued in the future 
to determine the effects upon reproduc- 
tion and the amount of miik produced. 


B 


Roughage feeds produced in at least 
30 counties in Minnesota do not contain 
enough phosphorus to maintain milk 
production. Cows on such a ration pro- 
duce milk for only a short period and the 
total production is low. All types of cat- 
tle show a loss of appetite and a poor use 
of what feed they do consume, 

In such cases the addition of phos- 
phorus to the ration results in a stimula- 
tion of appetite and more efficient use of 
the feed they eat. Cows fed adequate 
amounts of phosphorus prior to and dur- 
ing the lactation period produce greater 
amounts of milk and maintain their pro- 
duction longer than those which do not 
get enough phosphorus. One of the early 
symptoms of phosphorus deficiency is 
the habit of bone chewing, but in the 
late stages the cows get over this along 
with their loss of appetite. 


B 


Both distillers’ dried grains and dried 
brewers’ grains are now on the market 
as dairy feeds. Most of these two prod- 
ucts are purchased by ready-mixed com- 
mercial feed manufacturers. However, 
considerable quantities are bought by 
farmers to mix with home-grown feeds. 

According to W. B. Nevens of the 
Illinois Experiment Station, feeding tests 
have shown that distillers’ dried grains 
are equal to mixtures of wheat bran, 
cottonseed meal, and linseed oil meal 
containing equal amounts of protein, and 
that distillers’ grains from corn are more 
valuable than those from rye. He also 
observes that distillers’ grains have usu- 
ally been found to be more valuable than 
are the brewers’ grains. 

Dairymen who consider buying these 
feeds may be guided by the cost of a 
pound of protein in them as compared 
with the cost of protein in other feeds. 
When made largely from corn, distillers’ 
grains usually contain about 32 percent 
protein and about 11 percent fat. Dis- 
tillers’ grains made from rye have an 
average protein content of about 18 


percent and an average fat content of 
about 7 percent. On the other hand, 
brewers’ dried grains usually contain 22 
to 25 protein and about 7 percent fat, 


B 


The Purdue Experiment Station has 
found that milking machines can be 
kept in a satisfactory condition during 
the summer by: (1) rinsing with cold 
water immediately at the conclusion of 
milking; (2) following the cold rinse with 
hot water, drawing thru 1% gallons of 
water per unit at 165 degrees; (3) placing 
the cups and milk tubes on a rack and 
filling these with a disinfectant solution, 
This solution is drained just before milk- 
ing and cold water drawn thru the ma- 
chine to remove possible traces of sedi- 
ment. The sodium hypochlorites and the 
chloramine-T’s were satisfactory when 
used at strengths of at least 200 parts of 
chlorine per million parts of water. How- 
ever, chlorine solutions caused some 
precipitation in the rubber tubes. A 
solution of .3 to .5 of 1 percent lye was 
a good disinfectant for the rubber tubes 
and did not cause any precipitation. 


B 


Sudan grass has given an average re- 
turn of $29 an acre as a pasture crop for 
dairy cows in South Dakota during the 
past four years. This crop is usually 
ready for pasturing in that locality 
shortly after July 1, and provides excel- 
lent feed for about 60 days. During the 
four years covered in this test each acre 
carried an average of 2.2 cows for a 60- 
day period, thus providing the equiva- 
lent of 130 days of pasture for one cow. 

In these tests one acre of sudan grass 
pasture supplemented with 444 pounds 
of grain and 414 pounds of silage pro- 
duced 2,685 pounds of milk and 108 of 
butterfat. In addition to the pasture 
each acre of sudan grass produced 475 
pounds of hay. The total value of the 
produce from each acre was $39.75. After 
deducting the value of grain and silage 
fed as well as the value of the weight 
lost by the cows, there remained a net 
value of $29 an acre for the sudan grass. 

One of the advantages of sudan grass 
as a pasture is that it has an extremely 
high carrying capacity during the short 
dry period of July and August. A disad- 
vantage is that it cannot safely be pas- 
tured after frost on account of the dan- 
ger of prussic acid poisoning. Neither is 
it considered safe to pasture sudan 
grass which has been stunted. However, 
the crop withstands heat and drouth so 
well that severe stunting seldom occurs. 
One of the best preventatives of prussic 
acid poisoning is to feed the cows well 
before they go on pasture, including 
some starchy grain such as ground corn. 

For success with sudan grass (late 
corn planting time is the best) the use of 
high germinating seed is important. A 
firm seed bed free from weeds is desit- 
able and a seeding rate of 25 to 35 
pounds per acre is usually satisfactory, 
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THE MOST PRACTICAL DEVELOPMENT SINCE THE INTRODUCTION OF MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


Di RMD 


The Waukesha Gasoline 
Powered Refrigerator 


The Waukesha 
ce Maker 


HIS unusually practical, modern aid to 

farm profits and convenience consists of a 
modern refrigerating compressor and an air- 
cooled, four-cycle, gasoline engine, in one com- 
pact, precision-built unit. It is specially de- 
signed for the purpose and perfectly balanced 
—a product of the Waukesha Motor Company, 
the world’s largest builders of heavy-duty 
gasoline engines for industrial and agricultural 
purposes. 

Now homes without electricity can have 
modern mechanical refrigeration. Now homes 
with or without electricity can have an Ice 
Maker, or a Milk Cooler. 


WAUKESHA GASOLINE-POWERED . 
REFRIGERATOR 


The Waukesha Ice Engine is mounted in a 
special, sound-silenced cabinet in the base of 
the refrigerator . . . runs smoothly, quietly, 
without vibration. One to two hours’ operation 
supplies refrigeration for twenty-four hours, 
at an average cost of 2 cents a day for fuel. 
Has seven cubic feet of food storage space— 
freezes 63 ice cubes. One deep, one shallow 
freezing pan, and a roomy freezing chamber. 
Thecabinet is of advanced construction, smart- 
ly styled, with chromium-plated hardware. 


WAUKESHA ICE MAKER 


A complete, portable ice plant. Provides pure, 
healthful ice for ice-box service, and all other 
home uses. Quick-freezing trays make fifty 
pounds of ice, in four convenient cakes, all in 
about four hours. ‘‘Cold Cans” charged with 


= 
; 
- 


KESHA ICE ENGINE 


special freezing solution, and hermetically 
sealed, may be substituted for the ice trays, or 
a combination of both may be used. Cabinet 
is sturdy and well insulated . . . modern and 
neat in design. 


WAUKESHA MILK COOLER 


Costs but 2% cents to cool 100 pounds of milk. 
Cools seven 10-gallon cans of milk from udder 
temperature to 50° F. within one hour. It 
comes charged and tested, ready to set into 
your cooling tank for instant operation. The 
unit is adjustable to fit tanks of varying height, 
and up to 8-can capacity. The unit itself re- 
places one can. 

One of the most important of the exclusive 
features is the power-driven agitator, which 
continually brings the colder water to the top 
of the tank. Thus automatic thermal circula- 
tion of the milk within the can does the stirring. 
No hand stirring is required. The cans need 
not be opened, and the milk is protected from 
additional air-borne bacteria and insanitary 
stirring utensils. Cans in every part of the 
tank are cooled with equal rapidity. 

Fits any standard tank, but superior results 
will be obtained by using Waukesha Tanks, 
designed for proper balance between the cool- 
ing unit’s capacity, the amount of water, and 
the insulation. 

The Waukesha Milk Cooler and Waukesha 
Ice Maker are powered with the electric Ice 
Motor if desired. However, the Refrigerator 
is powered only with the gasoline Ice Engine. 


reFriceration vivision: WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY, wauxesua, wis. Ww 


WAUKESHA MILK 


Wt oo ove rant 


MAIL COUPON 


Refrigeration Division—Waukesha Motor Company 
Dept. S, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


You may mail me, without obligation, copy 
of your booklet: ‘“‘Cold Cash.” I am especially 
interested in Refrigerator () Ice Maker () 
Milk Cooler 


I have electricity () I have no electricity 
Name 


Address 


COOLER 
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auswe to questions 


© “This room is so terribly gloomy. I 
wish I could brighten it up someway.” 
e “The Lowe Brothers dealer has a 
free book that will give you some 
marvelous ideas on the use of color.” 











(aA FEW WEEKS LATER) 
© “Doesn't look like the same room, 


does it? I’m certainly glad you told 
me about that book.” 











* 


How can you always be sure that the 
colors you select for your walls, ceilings 
and woodwork will produce the effects 
you want? How can you be sure that the 
new colors you add to a room will 
harmonize with those already there? To 
help you answer these and other equally 
puzzling questions, we have just pre- 
pared an unusually interesting book— 
“101 Questions about Painting and 
Decorating.” Get a free copy from your 
dealer in Lowe Brothers products. And 
remember this. Analysis shows so-called 
“cheap paints” to contain as much as 
639 water and other evaporating liquids. 
In contrast, Lowe Brothers paints con- 
tain 90% film-forming solids. Con- 
sequently, they cover more surface, last 
longer and cost much less in the end. 
The Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


PAINTS e VARNISHES 


Quality unsurpassed since 1869 
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Breed News 


THE American Jersey Cattle Club has 
reduced registration fees on animals over 
2 years of age from $10 to $5. Also the 
registration fees on imported animals 
have been reduced from $25 to $10. 

+ + 


The Iowa Jersey Cattle Club this year 


| is repeating its plan of last year in which 


seven parish shows were held followed by 

an all-state show of winners from the 

parish shows. In addition to the show at 

the state fair, there will be Jersey classes 

open to out-of-state exhibitors as well. 
* * # 


Carnation Prospect Ormsby Gluck, 
owned by Carnation Farms of Seattle, 
Washington, has recently completed the 
highest butterfat record of any living 
cow in the United States. Her produc- 
tion for the year is unofficially reported 
as 33,348 pounds of milk and 1,531 
pounds of butter, or 1,225 pounds of but- 
terfat. Her sire is a son of Segis Pietertje 
Prospect, the world’s record milk pro- 
ducer and is the only bull with 5 daugh- 
ters each of which has produced over 
30,000 pounds of milk in a year. 

* * & 


Nine counties in Southeastern Kansas 
have organized the second Jersey parish 
district in that state. Their show will be 
held at Parsons with Professor J. B. 
Fitch of Manhattan as judge. The 
South Central Kansas group will hold 
the second of its successful Jersey parish 
shows at Conway Springs. 

* * *# 


Two Guernsey cows owned by Charles 
R. Mountain of Des Moines have just 
finished new official records for produc- 
tion which entitles them to entry in the 
Advanced Register of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. These animals 
include six-year-old Grace’s Figtree of 
Iowanola with a production of 13,000 
pounds of milk and 675.7 pounds of fat 
in class A and nine-year-old Maxine’s 


| Fig Tree of Iowanola with a total pro- 
| duction of 12,025.9 pounds of milk and 


660.2 pounds of butterfat in Class A, 
oo »_ = 


Coming Events 


June 14—Poultry Day, University of Nebraska 
(College of Agriculture), Lincoln, Nebraska. 

June 22—Ohio Poultry Day, Wooster, Ohio. 

June 25-30—North Dekote State Fair, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


July 2-7—Northwest Fair, Minot, North Dakota. | 


July 30-August 2—International Baby Chick Con- 
vention, Cleveland, Ohio. 
August 11-18—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 


souri. en. 
August 18-25—Illinois State Fair, Springfield, IIli- 


nois. 
August 22-31—Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 
August 25-31—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
Wisseisin. 
August 27—September 1—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Qhio. 
September 1-7—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Tadlane. 
September 1-8—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
ew York. 
Sapgembes 1-8—Minnesota State Fair, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
10-15—Kansas Fair, 


September Free 


Cansas. 

September 15-21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 
.ansas. 

September 22-29—Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

one 1-7—Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
owa. 

October 20-27—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
<ansas City, Missouri. 

October 28-November 3—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 

December 1-8—International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


Topeka, 


Keep Your Horses Fit - - 
--and Working 


At first sign of lameness, apply LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM, the old reliable 
liniment...blister...counter irritant. Quick 
results in hundreds of thousands of cases 
of spavin, capped hock, fistula, wire cuts, 
sprained and overworked muscles, bruises 
and otherailments. Will not scar, blemish, 
or change color of hair. 


Reduced to | for CATTLE too 
Caked udders, cracked o 

$7.50 sore teats, chaps, cuts, 
At . ie a s, bruises quickly 

Druggists pond. Always k 

sent postpaid. | bottle handy, _ 
No Better Human Liniment Made 
CAUTION: Beware of substitutes. Accept 
only LAWRENCE CAUSTIC BALSAM.. 
the time proved formula in the WHITE 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 


ESTABLISHED i1e7e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HAROLD F. RITCHIES® CO.INC.N.Y.C.SALESREP 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 
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WIRELESS 





No high line or light plant 
needed. Just step on the pedal 
— this 4-cycle motor starts in- 
stantly, runs quietly and smooth- 
ly, driving the washer easily, with 
plenty of extra power. 

It’s Briggs & Stratton “WIRE- 
LESS POWER,” used in the best 
washing machines. Look for it be- 
fore you buy — for a washer is no 
better than its power. Briggs & 
Stratton equipped means high qual- 
ity all the way through. 

This motor is backed by nation- 

wide service and a written guaran- 
tee. More of them in use than any 
other small gasoline motors. Abso- 
lutely safe and dependable. 


BRIGGS & 


STRATTON 
Gasoline Motor 
gone 














Look for B & S Motors on pumps, 
mowers, garden tractors, and oth- 
er equipment using ¥2 to 4 h. p. 


Mail this Coupon 5 


Briggs & Stratton Corp., Dept. S86, Milwaukee 
Send Free Booklet—am interested in *‘Wrrevess 
Power’ and washing machines equipped with it. 


Name _—- 


Address _— 


MM coon 
FREE BOOKLET 
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Abner Buys a Church 
{ Continued from page 41 | 


“I wonder just how much they do 
care about the church. I wonder.”’ He 
drove on for a mile or so, then turned to 
me in his old brisk manner. “‘We’ll be 
7 ) early in the morning. We’re going to 

rive back to Kirkwood tomorrow and 
ooh building a loading chute back of 
the churchyard.” 

“You think they’ll sell the property 
then?” I observed, with as much disgust 
as | could put into my voice. “I'll go 
back with you, but I want you to know, 
Uncle, that I won’t help build any load- 
ing chute for the project you have in 
mind.’ 

Back we went to Kirkwood early the 
next morning and work was started on 
the chute. By nightfall it was finished. 
We had been left very much alone all 
day, and that night as we drove around 
the village square, on which the stores 
and business houses were located, we got 
many a hard look. This all seemed to 
please Uncle Abner immensely. 

For the rest of the week no more was 
said about the church, but late Saturday 
evening, just a week from the night 
Uncle Abner had secured his option a 
carful of men drove into the yard. I 
recognized the banker and his friends, 
and with them was a determined, fine 
looking man I had never seen hefore. 
They all came directly up to the porch 
on which we were sitting after supper. 


UNcLE ABNER got up to greet them 
but they waved him back to his seat. 
We’ re only staying a moment,” the 
banker said, “just want to inform you 
ine we have withdrawn the Brantley 
Church from the market—it shall never 
be sold! The old church body has re- 
organized and we have selected and 
hired a minister who, we are sure, will 
be with us heart and soul in our effort to 
make the old chapel what it was in the 
lays gone by. Our fellow townsfolk have 
een thoroly aroused by the infamous 
lea of yours to make a hog barn of the 
hurch and we are confident that they 
will be with us as we open the church 
doors again and re-dedicate it to the 
service of God. That is all, sir. We trust 
that you and yours may also be brought 
toa a knowledge of what is right 
good.” They regarded Uncle Abner 
Sey it as they might someone who 
was outside the bounds of decency and 
righteousness, and went to their car and 
drove away. 

When they had gone Uncle Abner 
turned to look at Aunt Nancy. She was 
smiling at him, a bit mistily.“ You old— 
she cried. “It’s a good thing I 
know you as I do—you and your ways.” 

brown pipe came to light. “I 
ped old Ephraim Brantley build that 
rch,” mused Uncle Abner, his voice 

grown suddenly tender. “He was a fine 

he was the making of me. We 

worked together on the church, put it 

ther, knew its every board and tim- 

I was just a boy, but I felt the—the 

sacredness of the place. And they be- 

d I'd make a hog barn of it!” He 

ghed gently. ““We woke ’em up that 

- e, didn’t we, Nancy? Didn’t we, 
But I was unable to say anything. 


( 
} 


rascal!” 


THE END 


























USE CELOTEX 


For All-Year 
weather protection at 


LOW COST 
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Celotex protects this dairy barn of W. R. Spann & 
Sons, Jersey Cattle Breeders, 


Morristown, N. J. 


Helps Increase Farm Income 


from Live Stock and Poultry 


See your Celotex Lumber Dealer now. 
He can give you facts, valuable sugges- 
tions, workable plans, and advice on 
remodeling and building. Celotex In- 
sulation Board is within the cost that 
any farmer can afford to pay. 


Remember the conditions this past 
winter—in the dairy stable, in the poul- 
try house—the drafts, damp walls, cold, 
and poor circulation! You will find 
farmers in most localities greatly con- 
cerned about these same problems. 
They, too, want to do away with these 
unfavorable conditions. 


We all know that good results cannot 
be obtained without temperature con- 


trol. This can be achieved by properly 
using (1) Celotex to make possible tight 
ceilings and walls; (2) Celotex to aid in 
keeping the animal heat inside the 
buildings; (3) Celotex to aid ventilation. 


Farmers who have installed Celotex in 
their buildings have profited thereby. 
You, too, have had this modern im- 
provement in mind! Why not take 
advantage of the present opportunity 
and talk with your Celotex Lumber 
Dealer about it. 


Your Celotex Lumber Dealer knows how 
to build and remodel. All Celotex plans 
and instructions are practical and reliable. 
Return the coupon for name of dealer 
nearest you. 


All Celotex Cane Fibre Products are manufactured under the Ferox Process (patented) 
and therefore effectively resist damage by Fungus Growth, Dry Rot and Termites, 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 
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| THE CELOTEX COMPANY 8. F.-6-34 | 
} 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | 
Please tell me the name of the Celotex dealer who can show me plans checked herewith: 
| | 
| Dairy Barn......... . Brooder House Laying House . Farm Home........... | 
I Name ; naiittiiennditiedane I 
| | 
| Address J ae a ra 
| | 
A SRF I EE . State —s 
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KEEP SECTION 
KNIVES SHARP 


without removing blades 


This tapered 13-in. Car- 
hendedies Brand File 
is shaped to put keen 
edge on mower knives 
without removing 
blades. Puts off the 
grinding day. Ideal for scythes, grass 
hooks, spades, hoes. From your foe $ 
Ware GOMGT., 6s «bo 5 6 'er’ 1 


SHARPEN YOUR LAWN MOWER QUICKLY 
Hook sharpener over cross-bar of lawn 
mower. Step on handle to clear wheels off 
ground. Turn wheel to revolve blades 
against sharpener—the job is done. 


No. 41 Carborundum Brand Lawn 
Mower Sharpener .... . 50c 


No. 42 for mowers 16” wide and over 65c 


NEW—SCISSORS 
SHARPENER, At 
last—a real scissors 
sharpener anyone 
can use. Gives ex- 
actly right bevel. At 
your hardware 


dealer’s. ... 25° 


Send to The Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., for the booklet «‘Carborundum on the Farm’ 


CARBORUNDUM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


BRAND 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


/CARBORUNOUM 18 A REGIST 


ERED TRADE 
(MARK OF THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY 
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Charley Smith's Shadow 


all the clover is pastured. A mixture of 
alsike, red and sweet clover (a little less 
of the sweet than of the other) is used, 
and. is sown at the rate of one bushel to 
eight acres. For his hay Smith depends 
heavily upon soybeans. Some alfalfa is 
put up, but the amount is limited be- 
cause of the attention that must be given 
the pea harvesting in June. 

Yields of 40 to 60 bushels of corn to 
the acre, 30 to 40 of barley, and 50. to 
70 of oats are obtained regularly. In one 
year—1926—the average acre-yield from 
all the corn land on the place was 9g! 
bushels. Even under the drouth and un- 
favorable conditions of 1933 there was 
a corn yield of 50 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Smith’s father, who was also a 
stockman, contributed to these yields 
by taking good care of the soil. While 
under his management, every acre of 
cultivable land in three of the four 
eighties that now comprise the farm 
received a half-ton of 
rock phosphate. On the 
fourth eighty, which was 
bought by the present 
owner, an application of 
one ton of phosphate to 
the acre has since been 

made. It helped greatly. 

Due to the depressed 
condition of agriculture, 

Smith has not felt justi- 
fied in making further 
applications of commer- 
cial fertilizer, though he 
would like to do so. However, through 
his large use of pasture, the growing and 
feeding of legumes and application of 
manure, he has kept the farm in a good 
state of fertility, as the yields indicate. 

All the manure from the barns, which 
is hauled out daily during the winter, is 
spread on the new seeding of clover. 
Only the pasture, or old seeding, is 
plowed in the fall. 

With the single exception of the peas 
sold for canning, all the field crops grown 
on the farm are fed to its livestock. The 
livestock program, however, is not only 
carefully tied up with the cropping plan 
but dovetails within itself. The way in 
which labor is distributed between the 
sheep and hogs in late winter and spring 
provides an illustration of this scheme. 


NarurALLy the lambing and far- 
rowing seasons, from a labor point of 
view, represent the high spots of the year 
for these kinds of livestock. When allowed 
to come together, as they do on many 
farms, they constitute a labor load re- 
sulting in loss in at least one of several 
ways. Either the extra care necessary is 
slighted, more labor is hired than is 
needed at other times, or there is a re- 
duction in the number of animals kept. 

Smith solves the problem by having 
his lambs come in late January and Feb- 
ruary and his pigs in early March, June 
and September. This gives a fairly even 
distribution of the extra labor required 
before the field work reaches its peak in 
June. The June farrowing is made the 
lightest of the three, and does not great- 
ly interfere with the other tasks. 

As ewes can be bought each fall for 
considerably less than fat lambs bring 
earlier in the season, Mr. Smith does not 
raise them. He keeps four good Shrop- 


[ Continued from page 5] 


shire rams, however, and by choosing his 
ewes as well as he can, obtains good crops 
of lambs. These are sold off (usually in 
three lots) as they grow to weigh approx 
imately 90 pounds apiece. About | 
ewes are used to provide the lambs. 
Another illustration of the careful 
organization of the livestock program is 
in the uses to which the June litters of 
pigs are put. These not only provide 
another crop of hogs but serve two other 
purposes. One is to furnish pigs of a good 
weight to follow the corn picker. By om 
time corn picking begins, these pig 
weigh about 100 pounds apiece and ef. 
fect a considerable saving by converting 
the missed ears into good, sound pork. 


THEIR other special purpose is to pro- 
vide the mothers for the entire herd. 
The June pigs are from year-old sows 
selected from the larger litters. In No- 
vember the same sows, unless they have 
failed to raise good 
ters, are bred for March 
pigs and then again for 
fall pigs. Sows once fail- 
ing to raise good litters 
are thrown out and re- 
placed by others. In this 
way the bulk of the pigs 
are carefully raised from 
so-called “‘tried’”’ sows. 
Usually ten sows are 
bred for the June pigs 
and 20 for each of the 
other farrowings. From 
these about 400 pigs are raised each 
year, or an average of eight to the litter. 
All are Hampshires, a breed highly fa- 
vored by Mr. Smith both because of the 
good litters obtained, and because the 
pigs are of a type demanded by the mar- 
ket. The McLean County system of 
swine sanitation is followed, the pigs be- 
ing kept on pasture or in the corn fields 
practically all their lives. 

The beef cattle, are usually fed for a 
summer market. Light yearlings of good 
quality are bought in the fall, pastured 
on cornstalks until December 15, and 
then put in dry lot. At this time they 
begin to get snapped corn silage, sup- 
plemented by soybean and cottonseed 
oilmeal mixed half and half. After the 
two silos reserved for cattle feeding are 
emptied, shelled corn is fed. 

Since 1927, when Mr. Smith became 
a member of a dairy herd improvement 
association, the records have shown an 
average production of at least 300 pounds 
of butterfat to the cow each year. In 
1932 the average was slightly better than 
340 pounds. His best cow that year, with 
a butterfat production of 487.9 pounds, 
returned a profit above feed cost of $84. 
About 20 cows are kept in milk at a 
time, and their product is sold to a 
creamery in its whole form. 

One gathers the impression from this 
quiet, soft-spoken man that he is the 
confident master of practically every 
situation his farm presents, And right 
there you find the very essence of suc- 
cess—the sense of mastery that enables 
one to do well whatever he undertakes 
and the confidence to undertake what- 
ever lies in his natural sphere of work. 
He seems to be wholly without doubt. 
Yes, Charley Smith’s shadow is large— 
and a very capable, quiet, and steady one. 
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King Corn 
[ Continued from page 7 | 


ments have shown that 300 pounds of 
water are used in production of one 
pound of dry corn—stalk and ear. Some 
weeds use as much as 1,000 pounds to 
produce one pound of dry material, thus 
stealing the supply of moisture from the 
essential crop. 

In the last part of the 19th century 
and the first part of this one, a craze for 
“sub-soiling” swept the country. Farm 
implement manufacturers patented, con- 
structed, and advertized large numbers 
of ‘‘sub-soilers.” It was supposed that 
by digging down and turning up ap- 
proximately ten inches of soil, the farmer 
could bring the rich unused soil to the 
surface for plant use. We now know that 
these sub-soils are not rich in the plant 
food elements usually found in fertile 
surface soil, and that countless farmers 
struggled to transplant these nutrients 
in vain. 

Remembering what the purpose of 
cultivation is—to remove the weeds— 
what is the best tool for accomplishing 
the job? A shovel that will merely scrape 
the surface and not stir up the soil or 
cut off the roots of the crop is best. The 
duck-foot or sweep type of shovel does 
this satisfactorily under most conditions 
because it doesn’t need to scour, while 
other types have to be set fairly deep in 
order to scour. Deeper shovels may be 
used in wet soil or where the weed roots 
grow deep. 

Whatever the type of implement they 
use, Most men are too energetic in going 
out after weeds, mulch, and evapora- 
tion. Cultivation, in reason, is a neces- 
sity. When done more than three times a 
season, it increases cost of production 
and frequently reduces the yield. 


Spray 


Thoroness of coverage rather than 
differences in spraying schedules or in 
materials used is the principal ‘factor 
1 controlling scab and codling moth. 
In the average orchard more scabby and 
wormy fruits were found in the upper 
than in the lower halves of the trees due 
to the fact that the lower portion was 
covered more thoroly in spraying. Michi- 
gan investigators who made these tests 
assert that successful spraying depends 
more on the individual operating the 
spray gun than on any other factor. 
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Dusty the Pup—"‘His technique is O. K. but 
he does'tseem able to smell out the bones.” 
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BUILDERS of 


FORTUNES... 


....for Others 


NHERALDED and unsung, thousands of purposeful men in 

America, day after day, are helping to build fortunes for others. 

Many of them in a lifetime of labor will assist in the creation of 
groups of estates aggregating several millions of dollars. 

Instead of providing only for their own families, many of these 
men have been the means of furnishing a safe, secure income for 
hundreds, and sometimes even thousands, of other families. 

Widows have been made free of financial worries. 

Orphans have been assured the care and education so essential 
for a fair chance in life’s battle. 

Men and women have provided safely for independence in their 
old age. Fathers sleep well, because they have made worry-proof 
provision for their families in case of the breadwinner’s untimely 
death. 

The shadows of mortgages have been lifted from tens of thousands 
of homes and farms by these men who help build fortunes for others. 

You must know at least one such man. 

You may never have thought that he dealt in huge sums. His 
home is modest. His income is moderate. But everywhere through- 
out the land, he works to build fortunes for others—for people like 
yourself, 

He is the Life Insurance Agent. 

Few people today have the opportunity of creating an adequate 
estate from savings alone, or to lay aside a safe sum for their own 
old age. But through the medium of life insurance, they are able to 
obtain such security against the future. 

Turn then to the highly trained agent of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company—a man schooled to render indi- 
vidual service—and representing 


a billion dollar «stale 


More than half a million Americans have banded together in the 
Northwestern Mutual for the financial security of themselves and 
their families. Its assets, as reported to state insurance depart- 
ments, now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for 
mutual welfare and protection. 

Representing it, there are now over 6,000 Northwestern Mutual 
agents. One of them is near you. 

Has your door been open to him? 

Only a Northwestern Mutual man can give you Northwestern 
Mutual service. Let him help you—as he has helped so many others. 


De NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
©1934 TNMLICo. SF—6-34 
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“‘Not me, or any of our folks. The 
boss gives us a morning spraying 
with Dr. Hess Fry Spray and it’s 
an all-day worker.” 


IF YOU’VE never used Dr. Hess Fly 
Spray, send for that free sample we 
offer below and see how easy it is to 
protect your cows from flies. 

See how quiet the sprayed cows 
are. How comfortable, grazing or 
lying down. How peaceable at milk- 
ing time. How the unworried cows 
“give down” their milk. How much 
more milk you get. 

Why not reduce your fly-time milk 
losses? Flies rob you of more than 
you think. Fly Spray will help you 
to avoid the milk slump. 

And that’s not all. Dr. Hess Fly 
Spray is a fly killer in the stable as 
well as a protector in the pasture. 
92% efficient as a killer by actual 
test. Ask us for the proof. 

Use the coupon, get the sample and 
test for yourself. Enclose ten cents 
(coin or stamps) to pay packing and 
parcel post charges, and we’ll mail 
you a generous sized can, sufficient 
to spray one cow for three weeks. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Dept. D, 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Dept. D, Ashland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me free sample can 
of Dr. Hess Fly Spray as advertised. I en- 
close 10c to pay packing and postage. 


Name 





Address 








Learn to Play 
Pian, organ.Vielin A” RILEY 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
musician. Our home 
study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1378 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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To Buy or to Raise 
[ Continued from page 22 | 


$1.50 per cow per month. In winter 
quarters we use silage, bundled or 
shredded stover, a protein supplement, 
and minerals for the dry cows. For cows 
nursing calves we feed enough corn and 
cob meal made from nubbins to keep 
the cows in good condition. We are not 
in a position to use our stalk fields and 
meadows which many farmers can do 
and thus cut their costs materially. 

During the same period, in which we 
kept our breeding herd records, it cost 
us from $24 to $54 per steer calf, (heifers 
at $4 to $5 less per head) including a $4 
delivery charge, to buy calves as good as 
we raised. These calves that we pur- 
chased from outside sources weighed 
from 375 to 400 pounds on delivery. 

Therefore, under similar conditions, 
we can be sure that if a farmer has pas- 
ture and roughage available he can 
maintain a herd of brood cows and pro- 
duce choice calves at least as cheaply as 
he can buy them. I mention choice 
calves, because the cost of producing 
common calves is almost as much as for 
choice calves, and their market value is 
much lower on comparison. 


——— 


Another angle deserving considera- 
tion is the condition in which the breed- 
ing herd is kept. I believe that too much 
economy in keeping a herd of brood 
cows will be reflected in the feed lot per- 
formance of the calf crop. The late 
Byron Hawley who kept a herd of Short- 
horn cows and produced his own feeder 
calves for many years made the state- 
ment that he believed the Golden Rule 
was a good one to follow. 


ANOTHER practice we have come to 
like is that of having the calves dropped 
in the late summer and fall. They are 
weaned just before going on pasture, 
and have the run of a creep as soon as 
they will eat grain. They are pushed 
along while on pasture, and are put on 
full feed as soon as the pasture is past its 
best. By the middle of December, these 
calves weigh about 750 pounds and we 
have no trouble in finding butchers who 
want them for the Christmas trade. 
Choice calves of this weight are almost 
as “out of season” in December as straw- 
berries in this section in February. The 
matter of sex of calves at this weight is 
not an important market factor. 

It is true that a cow requires more feed 
if nursing a calf during the winter. How- 
ever, these calves are on the market with 
the coming of the second winter. So the 
total amount of feed necessary for the 
cows and calves together is not greatly 
different than it would be if we followed 
the practice of spring freshening. 

From our-limited experience we like 
the fall calf, and recommend the practice 
to anyone having good quarters for the 
herd and a generous supply of roughage, 
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W AtTCH your puppy or dog 

for symptoms of Worms. 
They are one of the most frequent and danger 
ous of dog ailments. For safe, sure results 1 
“SERGEANTS Puppy CapsuLes” 
hook worms in puppies and “SerGEaNntT’s Svure- 
Suot Capsutes” for dogs. Sold by druggists ai 
pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book 


Learn how to care for your dog, how to tell 


for round and 


what ails him, how to treat his diseases. We 
to write for your free copy of t 
famous SerRGEANT’s Doc Book. A new editior 


Fifty-eight Illustrated 


urge you 


is now ready. pages. 
It may save your dog’s life. Get it at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise you without 
cost about your dog’s 


health. Write fully. 
POLK MILLER 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


3169 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 





cuts, har- 
ness galls, rope burns, most any open 
wound or sore. For family use—any 
open wound or abrasion, burns, chaf- 
ing, galling, bed sores, tired and sweaty 
feet. Many use it after shaving. 


DR. HESS MEDICATED (Healing) POWDER 





a Keep horses’ shoulders in 
~ 


perfect condition with 


COLLAR PADS 








Livestock 





Sell Jersey Milk Under The 
Registered Creamline Trade-Mark 

If you are selling milk produced entirely by 
Jersey cows, use of the Jersey Creamline 
trade-mark will help you to increase your 
profits. Write and find out how to qualify as 
a user of this trade-mark. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324-C West 23rd St., New York N. Y. 
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including silage for winter feeding. Most 
of our herd now are heifers raising their 
first calves; the remainder are nursing 
their second calves. These young cows 
are being fed 30 pounds of silage, 5 
pounds of corn and cobmeal, one-tenth 
of a pound of limestone, and about 5 
pounds of bundled stover daily. 

The whole matter of costs, returns, 
and methods needs to be fitted into the 
individual farm, of course. A careful ap- 
praisal of feeds available and of man- 
agerial time is necessary. However, with 
very little time and a minimum of ex- 
pense, the whole feeding method can be 
made profitable on almost every farm 
where pasture land and roughage are 
available under normal circumstances. 


Fresh Beef 
All Summer 


THIRTY-TWO South Dakota farm 
families have solved the problem of pro- 
viding themselves with a constant and 
adequate supply of fresh beef during the 
summer. This group is located in Miner 
County. For nearly a dozen years each 
of the families has been provided with 
from Io to 15 pounds of excellent fresh 
beef at actual cost every week thruout 
the entire summer. 

The plan under which the club oper- 
ates is simple. It is under the active man- 
agement of a committee consisting of a 
president, a secretary-treasurer, and an 
oficial butcher. The butcher is selected 
from the membership at a meeting of 
the club held just before the start of the 
32-week butchering season, which begins 
the first week in April. This committee 
has general oversight of the activities of 
the club and settles any disputes which 
may arise among the members. 

At this same meeting the members 
pay their very nominal annual dues of 
25 cents each.-They select the member 
who is to serve as butcher for the season 
and fix his rate of pay—which last year 
was $5 per animal slaughtered. They also 
determine the rotation in which the 
members shall furnish the beef animals 
for slaughter and the price per pound 
valuation upon which to make the nec- 
essary post-season adjustments to ex- 
actly balance all the accounts. One year, 
for example, the price allowed was 10 
cents per pound live weight for grass-fed 
beef and 12 cents for grain-fed beef. This 
price varies from year to year according 
to market values. 

Each member is required to take his 
turn at furnishing for slaughter a well- 
finished young beef steer or heilet weigh- 
ing about 750 pounds. When dressed 
this provides a good quality carcass 
weighing from 350 to 400 pounds. These 
average weights assure each member 10 
to 15 pounds of meat each week with 
some surplus to take care of any extra 
demand his family may make. 

The butcher of the club is furnished 
a complete portable butchering outfit. 
It consists of the necessary knives, saws, 
stunning hammers, gambrel, hoist, tri- 
pod, cutting platforms, and scales. These 
can all be carried from farm to farm in 
a light delivery car. 

he slaughtering is done on the farm 
of the member furnishing the animal for 
the week, the owner assisting with this 
work. The butchering is done on Friday 
































1 WAS RIDING 
RIGHT BEHIND 


THE BANG! 
THEN CRASH— 


Ae 7 pig 


Now. .. get the tire 
with the Golden Ply 


and be 3 times safer from blow-outs 


NYBODY whoescapesinjury,ora Today’s high speeds generate terrific heat 
A wrecked car, after Sclare toe inside your tire. A blister forms and grows 
out is ducky. Because when a blow-out until BANG! A blow-out. 
occurs, you might just as well be in To protect you from blow-outs, every new 
a strait-jacket. You can’t steer. You Goodrich Safety Silvertown has the Life- 
can’t stop. You're headed for trouble. Saver Golden Ply. This remarkable inven- 
tion resists heat. Rubber and fabric don’t 
separate. Thus blisters don’t form inside the 
tire. The great, unseen cause of blow-outs is 
prevented before it begins. And here’s proof. 


Racing daredeyils tested out the Golden 
Ply at breakneck speeds. On the world’s 
fastest track. Not one blow-out. Similar tires 
without the Golden Ply failed at one-third 
the distance the Golden Ply Silvertowns were 
run. And what’s more, the Golden Ply Silver- 
towns kept right on eating up the miles. 


No extra cost! 


Enjoy the priceless feeling of security every 
time you sit behind the wheel. Get more mile- 
age than you ever got out of tires before. See 
your nearest G rich dealer today about a 

set of Golden Ply Silvertowns for 
w your car. And remember, they cost not 

a penny more than other standard tires. 








HEAT INSIDE 
A TIRE CAUSES 








FRE | Handsome emblem 

® with red crystal reflec- 
tor to protect you if your tail light 
goes out. Go to your Goodrich 
dealer, join Silvertown Safety League, 
and receive one FREE. Or send 10¢ 
(to cover packing and mailing) to 
Dept. 381, The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co. Akron, O. 


~~ Goodrich 
Safety Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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Just Like 


AD'S ADVICE 


OU can depend upon 
what the advertisers in 
Successful Farming have to 
say—and rely upon the in- 
formation in the booklets 
and folders offered by 
these advertisers. Each 
month we receive many 
letters from subscribers 


telling us of the benefits they receive from the booklets and leaflets secured 
from Successful Farming’s advertisers. Remember you can place complete 
confidence in the advertisements. Here is our guarantee to you: 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 
the advertisement. The complaint, investigation of which will be 
instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Here are the advertisers in this issue of Successful Farming who offer you 
interesting booklets and folders further describing their products. Send 


for those in which you are interested. 


Building Material, Supplies and Paint 


Better Buildings’’—American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Page 53. 

Building Plans 

Roof Catalog 
Page 38. 

101 Questions about Painting and Decorating”— 


The Celotex Company, Page 45. 
Edwards Manufacturing Company, 


The Lowe Brothers Company, Page 44. 
“Painting with White-Lead”—National Lead Com- 
pany, Page 41. 


Drug & Toiletries 


‘Dog Book 
Page 48. 


Polk Miller Products Corporation, 


Farm Equipment 
Windmill Circular—Aermotor Company, Page 51, 
Separator Catalog—American Separator Company. 
Page 52. 
Fence Catalog 


Page 52. 


Brown Fence & Wire Company, 


*‘Carborundum on the Farm”—The Carborundum 
Company, Page 46. 

Binder Folder—John Deere, Page 51. 

Separator Information—DeLaval Separator Com- 
pany, Page 56. 

“What is Quality in a Motor Truck”—lInterna- 
tional Harvester Company, Page 15. 

Separator Catalog—Melotte Separator Company, 
Page 40. 
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Booklet on Milk Cooling and Ice Making—Wau- 
kesha Motor Company, Page 43. 


Household 


“Wireless Power’—Briggs & Stratton Corpora- 
tion, Page 44. 

Baking Soda Book and Set of Colored Bird Cards— 
Church & Dwight Company, Page 36. 

Stove Catalog 
38. 

“Modern Methods of Home Canning” 
Manufacturing Corporation, Page 40. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Page 
Kerr Glass 
Home— Waukesha Motor 


Refrigeration for the 
Company, Page 43. 


Miscellaneous 


Farm Land Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 51. 

Farm Land Book—E. C. Leedy, Page 40. 

Gun Farms—Remington Arms Company, Page 30. 

“Know Your Nerves’”—R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Page 4. 

Shooting and Hunting Leaflets—Western Car- 

tridge Company. Page 52. 

Winchester Re- 

peating Arms Company, Page 56. 


Guns and Ammunition Catalog 


Garden Supplies 


See pages 38, 51, 53. 


Baby Chicks 


See page 54. 














| afternoon or evening of each week. The 
carcass is allowed to cool over night. The 


meat is cut up Saturday morning, 
weighed, and allocated to the various 
members according to the specific cut it 
is each one’s turn to receive. 

Each side of beef is divided into 16 
regular cuts and each member takes his 
turn in receiving each one of these so as 
to share equally in the choice and the 
less desirable cuts during the season. The 
meat is delivered each week by the mem- 
ber who furnished the animal, special 
covered boxes being provided by each 
member for that purpose. In addition to 
his own meat supply for the week, the 
member furnishing the slaughter animal 
for the week receives the hide, heart, 
liver, offal, shank bones, and any surplus 
of meat remaining after all the members’ 
needs have been cared for. 

A careful record is kept of the weight 
of meat each member furnishes the club 
and the total weight furnished him by 
the other members during the season. If 
a member has furnished more meat than 
he has received he is paid for the differ- 
ence at the prearranged price per pound 
live weight for the kind of beef he has 
provided the club. If he has furnished 
less he is charged correspondingly. In 
this way the records are balanced care- 
fully at the end of each season and each 


| member has shared equally in the bene- 


| fits of the club.—T. H. B. 


Silage Excelled 


| THE value of corn silage as feed for 


steers was compared with shock corn and 
round shock corn in recent Michigan 
foodies tests. Three lots of steers were 
fed a basal ration of cottonseed meal and 
alfalfa hay. In addition one lot received 
corn silage, another shock corn, and the 
third lot was fed ground shock corn. The 
first lot gained 1.7 pounds per steer 
daily; the second lot 1.6 pounds and the 
third lot 1.7 pounds daily. 
When silage was fed the least acreage 


| of corn per steer was required. 


Veterinary 


My cattle seem to be infested with lice 


| or mites and are uneasy and poor look- 


ing. What is the best exterminator? 
—H. C., Wis. 

One of the most satisfactory methods 
of killing lice on cattle is to oil the 
animals thoroly. This kills the lice be- 


cause their breathing pores, which are 


located on the sides of their bodies, be- 


| come sealed with a film of oil and they 


suffocate. To kill young lice which may 
hatch after the first oiling, a second 
treatment a week or ten days later is 
desirable. 

Raw linseed oil is very satisfactory for 
this purpose. It should be thoroly ap- 
plied starting at the poll and oiling back 
across the top line and down the sides. 
When rubbed in thoroly and out well, a 
thin film of oil is left over the skin and 
hair. Animals so treated will collect dirt 
and dust for a few days but extra groom- 
ing will remove most of that. 

The most common indication of the 
presence of lice is the desire on the part 
of the animals to rub their necks and 
shoulders against posts and fences. Usu- 
ally lice can be readily detected by part- 
ing the hair about the necks and withers. 
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Squibs 
[ Continued from page 30 | 


with literary thought of today, but | 
like them because they picture cheer- 
fully and well “the glory and the worth 
of simple service and of humble things.” 


© Corn plowing season every year sees 
a class of boys beginning their real field 
work on the farm. They have been doing 
chores for years and such odd jobs as 
driving the team on the hay fork, but 
now they are going out by themselves. 
Most of us can remember the pride we 
had in our first season’s corn plowing. 
The “we” used in talking of our farming 
had a new meaning from then on. I have 
watched several boys who took their 
work so seriously that they quickly lost 
most of their play spirit. With the rush 
of summer’s work on the farm, it is easy 
to let capable, industrious boys do too 
much. They are the lads that should 
have some time off for real fun. A fish- 
ing trip or some other vacation time 
taking them into a new realm of life is a 
real need. We do not want these best 
workers to be old men before fifty. 


© With vacation here we are going to 
see more activity within our farm com- 
munities. One project that I think is 
going to have rapidly increasing atten- 
tion is protection for our wild life. Our 
wild life can be saved and increased 
mainly thru the interest of the farm 
folks and no one can stimulate that like 
young boys and girls. Thru the Corn- 
belt, proper food and cover are the 
limiting factors in maintaining bird life. 
If ev ery weed and bush is cleared out of 
the fence rows, and the fields are cropped 
or pastured closely, ground-nesting 
birds have little chance. Our love for 
birds is going farther than just enjoying 
the sight of them. We are planning on 
how best to feed and shelter them. 
Every community has some chances for 
the protection and encouragement of 
wild life. A boy or girl who hunts up the 
pheasant’s nest in the alfalfa and marks 
t so that it may be saved from the 
mower, is not only saving game but is 
developing a balance in his own life be- 
tween the things that must be done to 
live and the things that may be done to 
make life happy. 





A new world’s record for dressing per- 
centage on a carload of fat steers is the 
latest achievement to be added to the 
long list of laurels won by A. H. Schmidt, 
Kansas City, Missouri. His carload of 
fat Aberdeen-Angus steers exhibited at 
the recent Southwestern Live Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Texas, dressed out 
63.21 percent, exceeding his previous 
record of 67.74 percent on a carload ex- 
hibi ted at the 1933 International Live 
Stock Exposition. The carload consisted 
of yearling steers. 

















Either the Light-Running 
John Deere Horse-Drawn 
Binder or the John Deere 
Tractor Binder will give you 
real satisfaction. 

In light or heavy, down or 
standing grain, these binders 
will do better work. The im- 
proved sickle cuts cleaner, 
runs smoother. Flexible ca- 
pacity elevators handle any 
volume of grain without clog- 
ging or waste. 
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puts a new John Deere Grain Binder into your fields this 
year—know the satisfaction that goes with dependable 
service, fast, clean Cutting, accurate tying and ease of opera- 
tion. Get the economy that comes from many years of low- 
cost service—the result of expert workmen building high- 
grade materials into machines of truly modern design. 


Convenient, easy-operating 
levers permit quick adjustment 
to field conditions. Handy 
oiling facilities assure easy, 
thorough lubrication. Wide 
main and grain wheels and 
the generous use of roller, ball 
and self-aligning bearings mean 
lighter draft. 

The extreme simplicity and 
durability of John Deere Bind- 
ers result in long life with low 
upkeep costs. 


See your John Deere dealer about a new binder 
for this harvest. Write for free folders today. Ad- 
dress John Deere, Moline, Illinois, ask for folder B- 638 
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BUY YOUR WINDMILL 


You can now buy an Improved 
| O Aermotor—the best windmill that has 
ever been made—at a very low price. 
The little money which you invest in an ,.. 


Aermotor will give you a wonderful amount 
of service and satisfaction. It is important 
that you have a constant supply of water. 


The Improved Aermotor is a wonderful 


pumping machine. The Removable Bearings [ 


and Large Wheel Shaft make the Aermotor 


more sturdy and durable than ever. It runs in the lightest 
breeze and regulates with surprising smoothness in the 
strong, gusty winds. Every moving part is so completely 
self-oiling that it needs attention but once a year. 


Write for our new circular which tells you why Aermotor 


wheels are so strong, durable and efficient. 


“TT 








We also make wonderful deep well Electric Pumps and Automatic Water Systems. 
AERMOTOR co 2500 Roosevelt Road, | Branches: Dallas Des Moines 
. Chicago, Ill. Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 


sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at pie 


reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address ANDAR N co. 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner STANDA + lg oe Fg : > 


prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
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Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, N urseries, 
Fruit and Poultry Men. 
1 & 2 Cylinder Models 
Write for Free Catalog 


1700 Soo Building, Mi ta | 3236 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 





andard &Walsh 5, 
arden Tractors / 


wen} York, N.Y 
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60 Cedar St. 
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CROW ahout / 


—the KILLING POWER 
of SUPER-X Long Range .22’s 


The Super-X long range .22 cartridge 
adds new thrills to pest and small 
game shooting. Instead of merely hit- 
ting your mark the bullet CRASHES 
into it, at nearly double the effective 
range of ordinary .22’s. 


Try Super-X on crows. It’s real s 
Invite your friends in town to hunt 
crows on your farm. The destructive 
crow should be reduced in numbers, 
to save crops, bird life and game. 
Mail Coupon below for free Super-X 
folder, free booklet on crow shooting 
and other shooting leaflets. Western 
Cartridge Company, 611 Adams St., 
East Alton, Ill. 


5 REASONS WHY SUPER-X .22’s 
ARE BETTER CARTRIDGES 


1. Patented Double Action Powder 
2. Non-Corrosive Priming 


3. Geoncaless Lubaloy Coated 
Bullet 


4. Bullet Expands after Striking ‘Z 
5. Nickel Plated Case 


Heioin 
Sup orx'| 
Long Range fe Cartridges 


Western Canrtawcr Company 
611 Adams St.,East Alton, Il. 


Genrtiemen: Send, free, your Super.X .22 Folder 1) Book- 
let on Crow Shooting ( Other Shooting Leaflets 0 





PAYS FOR IT! 


The closer skimming American 

pays for itself in extra cream 

you get. New patented features 

—write today for details. Buy 

American and you buy right! 
REASONS WHY 

Gets all the cream—LEasier to turn 

—Easier to clean—Costs less, lasts 

longer. 12 months to pay. 

Free Trial Offer—Fully Guaranteed 

Write for free catalog, details of 

trial offer and easy payment plan. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR £So. 

Dept. 46—Balinbridge, N. Y., 

Dept. 46—1929 W. aadSt., Citieago, 1h. 


Other Machines 
as low as 


19.75 


200 Ib Capacity 


E FENCE 
BARGAIN BOOK 


Get My Factory Prices 
Write for Catalog today. See the 
gains I’m offering. Save 


W Chicks, Poultry Supplies, etc. 
1 PAY THE FREIGHT 


you a lot of money — 
te to factory nearest 
¥ you.—Jim Brown 66 


(Bruny } 
Bargain 


Boo, 
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Beyond 
Tomorrow 


THRU LIFE INSURANCE A 
FARMER CAN MAKE SURE 
OF HIS FINANCIAL FUTURE 


+ 


By a Midwest 
Insurance Observer 


Waar will happen tomorrow, the 
next day, and in the years after that? 
Most men wish they knew; others do 
know. They’re not great statesmen, col- 
lege professors, or rich financiers neces- 
sarily. One of them may own the farm 
across the way. 

They saw the bunkum in the old state- 
ment that a man has to die to win from 
an insurance company. They found that 
each payment they made was safe, that 
they could get it back or borrow against 
it, that it yielded good interest thru 
mighty tough times. 

They also realized that the biggest 
cash asset on their farms was themselves. 
If they were to die, either another man 
or more money would be needed to keep 
up their farms for their families—and 
no one knew better than they what a job 
that was and how much money it re- 
quired. So they took out insurance and 
are keeping it up. Thus, while they are 
building up a cash reserve with small 


payments (which they can get back if 
needed), they also haye the pledge of 


the company that many, many more 
dollars will be paid their families if they 
are forced to step out of the picture. 

Of course, they fitted life insurance to 
their own needs, as everyone should. 
Young men, for instance, don’t have a 
great deal of money when they are es- 
tablishing their own farm. These men 
are better off with term insurance or 
“ordinary life.” In the case of the form- 
er, the insurance company agrees to pay 
the policy owner a stated sum if he dies 
within a period of, say, five or ten years. 
The yearly premium is very small be- 


cause the company’s risk is limited to a 
certain term. At the end of the term, 
the policy may be converted into cash, 
plus accumulated interest, or may be 
extended as regular insurance, without 
the necessity of submitting to another 
medical examination at an advanced age, 

Other, younger men prefer “ordinary 
life” insurance to term insurance. The 
payments or premiums are slightly high- 
er than on the term, but the face value 
of the policy is payable upon death any 
time in the future, not just for five or 
ten years. Once insured, the holder of 
an “ordinary life” policy i is secure if his 
payments are kept up to date. Keeping 
up such payments, by the way, is the 
most painless method of saving. 

The scene changes as men reach old 
age. The natural term of their lives is 
shorter. They are asked to pay a little 
higher premium because the insurance 
company is more likely to be called up- 
on to send their wives and children, say 
five thousand dollars, when the insured 
has paid only several hundred dollars in- 
to the company’s safekeeping. 

Many older farmers prefer to lump 
their savings and put them into what 1s 
known as a single payment policy or an 
income annuity. The single payment is 
made in any unit upward of five hun- 
dred dollars and interest accumulates 
upon it rapidly. In the case of a single 
payment income annuity, the company 
will pay a stated sum ev ery month or 
every year from the principal and in- 
terest to the insured so long as he may 
live. This relieves an older man from 
worrying over the management of his 
funds, and if he were to pass on before 
the principal and interest of his savings 
were paid out to him, like payments 
would be continued to any person he 
might care to name. 

There are many more varieties of good 
insurance and the best way of finding 
one to suit the particular case is to have 
an agent from a reliable, well-known 
company come out and make a survey 
of the financial situation. If this agent 
is from an accepted company, his mind 
will be on service, not on “‘high pres 
sure” methods of selling. But how to 
make sure his company is reliable? 

In every state there functions an In- 
surance Department. The job of these 
state departments is to see that insut- 
ance companies operate safely and to 
answer all questions regarding com- 
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panies located anywhere. A letter, a 
phone call, or a personal visit to such 
departments will yield valuable facts 
as to the stability of any company. 
Nothing will be concealed, and em- 
ployees of the department will explain 
insurance companies’ financial state- 
ments upon request—all this at no cost. 


So much for avoiding unscrupulous 
companies; but beware of the agent who, 
knowing a man is already “sold” on the 
value of life insurance and has a policy, 
tries to get him to change to another com- 
pany “just as good.” These men are 
known as “twisters” and usually mis- 
represent the facts so as to gain profit 
for themselves. The agent or company 
that first sold the policy should be con- 
sulted in all cases. Above all, the man 
who buys a policy should read it, every 
word of it, and be sure he understands 
it. If he doesn’t, he should ask the agent 
or write to his Insurance Department. 

We spoke of insurance owners as be- 
ing the ones who can look beyond to- 
morrow and have a feeling of security 
in their personal financial future and 
the future of those they love and for 
whom they have fought. Take, as an 
instance, the records of insurance com- 
panies thruout the depression. They are 
comparatively free from the failures 
appearing among business and invest- 
ment houses, and banks. Moreover, life 
insurance benefits in most states cannot 
be taken by legal process for the pay- 
ment of debts of the deceased. Other de- 
pressions may come beyond tomorrow, 
other debts—but the insured farmer can 
free his future of them. 


Country Churches 


The little, unpretentious country church 
That stands beside a quiet, dusty road, 
Regardless of how far and wide I search 
Presents the most invitatory code. 
No architectural splendor graces it, 
No obvious kinship with cathedrals 
great. 
One simple room, with pews that are a 
bit 
Straight-backed and hard, but yet 
seem intimate. 
An altar plainly hewn, its comeliness 
Adorned with flowers and word of 
His decree. 
There is an air of naive peacefulness, 
4\ lack of artificiality. 
I like quaint churches built on country 
sod 
Because they seem so very near to God. 


—Maysie Tuley Klein 






































BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED 


KEYSTONE 


RUST RESISTING COPPER STEEL 
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HY build to burn? You will secure lasting service and satisfaction from good 

galvanized roofing and siding, with unexcelled protection from fire and 

weather. For new construction and repairs, use these high grade sheets that have 
an established reputation for quality and durability—and at right cost. 


APOLLO Brest BLoom Galvanized has been the recognized 
leader since 1884 — carefully manufactured, and the best 
known galvanized sheet on the market. 

APOLLO-KEysTONE Galvanized embodies al] the excellent 
qualities of Apollo, and in addition has a Kg yYsTone Rust- 
Resisting Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets are particu- 
larly adapted for roofing, siding, spouting, gutters, caves 
trough, and general sheet metal work; also for bins, silos, 
tanks, culverts and flumes. KeysSTONE quality sheets like- 
wise give added life to implements and farm machinery parts. 





AMERICAN SEAL OF QUALITY” Heavy Coated Galvanized 
Sheets are supplied in Corrugated and V-Crimped, 28 gauge 
and heavier, with 2 oz. coating pet square foot—much heavier 
thaa on regular grades. This means longer service at little 
extra cost. These heavy coated sheets can also be supplied 
with a KEYSTONE rust-resisting copper stee! base. 

This Company manufactures a complete line of high grade 
Black and Galvanized Sheets, Specia] Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all known uses. Leading metal merchants sell 
AMERICAN products, or can readily procure them for you. 


Write for free copy of our “ BETTER BUILDINGS” booklet; it will interest you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 
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NEW IDEA ENGINES 


THe New IDEA SPREADER Co. 
Dept. 113 Coldwater, O. 


Independent Manufacturers 


WRITE 
Established 1899 TODAY 

















Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 


Truckers, N urserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low - Easy Terme waigles 
arm Machine Co. 


American 
1179 33rd Av. A is Minneapolis, Minn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
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Fluorine in Feed 


Wisconsin tests indicate that ra. 
tions including as much as three- tenths 
of one percent of fluorine are injurious to 
young chicks. Rations containing as 
much as 1.2 percent of fluorine were in. 
jurious to all chicks. Since fluorine js 
often found in raw rock phosphate it 
is desirable that this product be elimi- 
nated from the mineral ration unless it 
is reasonably pure according to test 


Egg Weight 


ExcEEDINGLY high temperatures 
may reduce the average weight of eggs 
from the flock by as much as 15 to 2 
percent. Studies in the flock at the Kan. 
sas Experiment Station indicate that 
this decline is likely to be noticeable at 
temperatures above 85 degrees. There 
was more variation in the weight of the 
albumen and the shell than of the yolk. 
The birds were much more sensitive to 
sudden changes in temperature than to 
gradual changes brought about carefully, 


A FEW MORE 


SALESMEN WITH CARS 


can be used by SUCCESSFUL FARMING. Pleasant work 
with good pay for those who can qualify after a week’s 
training in the field. 


Address Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES IOWA 











Bab y Chicks 


ievintidicts Delivery! ; 
Order Direct from this Ad at these Low Prices. Shipped 
Prepaid — 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 


S. C. White Leghorns 100 500 1000 

S. C. Reds, Barred, 

White and Buff Rocks $6.40 $31.75 $63.00 

Bf. Orp., Wh. Wyand’ts Send Only $1.00, Balance C. O. D. 

All Chicks Famous Quality from Mo. State Accredited, Blood- Tested B. W. D. Stock. Whole 
Blood Stained Antigen Test, Fall 1933, all reactors removed by I tors Authority 


Mo. Hatchery Board. (Compliance "Cert. 2777). Big Ulustrated C attheg sent FREE. 
Gives a Le ron S Special Matings and 2 and 3 Weeks Old Started Chicks, 


_LINDSTROM Hatchery & td Farm 


Box 132, CLINTON, MISSOURI 








te infor 





BOOTH'S FAMOUS 
la Strains Bred for 


EGG and PROFITS! 


Get the best this year. Our low prices save you money. Prompt service. 
Order direct from this ad or write for FREE catalog. We pay shipping charges 
anywhere in the U.S. at these prices if cash is sent before shipment. Or we 
ship C. O. D. plus postage if desired. 


U.S. 
CHAMPION 


THE editors of Successful Farm- 
ing will be glad to help you with 
White er Br. Leghorns 100 S07 ib00 Py es ees} your poultry problems, When 


Reds, Barred or Wh. Rocks. {$6.50 $32.50 $65.00 $7.50 $37.50 $75.00 writing, for information please 


Wh. Wyan., Bf. Orpingtons * 3 
ys AA Assorted Heavy Breeds, 100, $6. 40. DISCOUNTS on advance orders on enclose 3c to cover your reply : 
Best Grade Chicks. FREE CATALOG. 


EGGS Boor BOOTH FARMS, Box 932, CLINTON, MISSOURI 


Compliance Cert. No. 391 FARMS 





Protein for Chicks 


Part of the animal protein feed in the 


GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 


All chicks from our pure-bred Hogan 

tested flocks of the very finest blood- 

lines. They are bred to grow larger, 

mature quicker, lay better, and meet 

every requirement of those raising 

poultry for profit. We have only one 

grade, The Best. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 
CATALOG FREE. Code No. 2081, 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


PRICES PREPAID 100 500 1000 
White, Brown, Buff 

Leghorns, Anconas ... } $6-75 $32.50 $64.00 
Bd., Wh., Buff Rocks, } 

8.C. Reds, Wh. W yands, 
Buff Orpingtons....... 
Wh. & Bl. Minorcas, 

Wh. Orpingtons, 8. | 

Wyands, R. C. Reds 7-45 
HH. Assorted toe Broilers 6.55 
Mixed for Layers...... 6.30 31 ‘50 


Add 25c extra on lots of less than 100 
Prices subject to change without notice 


SIEB'S HATCHERY tox 13 


Improved 2Oth.CENTURY BABY CHICKS 
All breeds he be of by mf of new high nn 
ion blood. B! oo BW D. with Stained Anti 

— our pane = a reactors remov . Ship: 

Feed-O-Boxes Means FREE STARTING f BROUDERS 

“aY Quality Matings 

S. C. White Leghorns, Heavy Mixed 9051 5° $32.50 

Bar. & W. Rocks, W. Wyan., R. 1. Reds 6.7§ 33.75 

Pekin hes Doditings * Compliance No. a 12.00 60.00 
Addi ¢ to above prices for “ Matings. 

“AAA” N. Hamp. Reds & R. I. wie a0 “50. oo 


20TH CENTURY HATCHERY Box F shington, Ohio 
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6-90 33.00 


36.00 


LINCOLN, ILL. 











“HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE 


ed Summer Pric Btron, > vigerows. large 
tyDe yoy Highest quality. Blood by stained antigen 


method B.W.D. Livability guarantee. 
White. Buff & Brow: 


icke. 

1 fe additional. 

nen, Gatalon ‘REE. C. No. 1239. 
HERY, Box 19, Gueves, Ohio 


‘sown sold mn Wei aa 





CT ships COD 


Save Money on Chicks 


PREPAI No extras to pay, only few cents 
Money Order Fee. Send no money. 
Simply tell us number chicks you want, 
and date. Pay ag on sedge ay Immediate shipments. White, Buff, 
nore Leghor. per . $6.75. Reds, Barred, White. 
uff Rocks, But ‘Orpingtons, White’ Wyandottes, Assorted, $6.3 
in than 100 chi © chick mpare, Master Matings, 1c chek 
more. ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE. jal: Write for low prices 
and information on 05% sex guaran chicks. Can furnish nearly 
all varieties. Code certificate compliance 
CAPPER HATCH 


RY, Route 2, ELGIN, 1OWA 





LOOK! BABY CHICKS 


Thousands weekly, FINEST PayEns, 40 Dreote. Per- 
sonal supervision Pullorin Method B. =. 

Avetre- Whites, Reddotts, eter, L 

DUCKLINGS, a FAS RKEY 

GU INEAS Catalo liance Certificate Ohe 


NABOB POULTRY FARMS, Box Y. Gambier 0) 








80,000 Davis Chicks Each Week. Only 
one grade, our best. Eighteen standard 
breeds, write for new low prices, catalog and 
details of our 14 day r 
Our chicks are hatched in rf 65,000 egg 
unit electric Smiths. Code N: 


WIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, ‘Gemeey, Ind. 








poultry ration may be replaced by vege- 
table protein with good results. This was 
demonstrated recently at the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station where varying 
amounts of soybean oilmeal were sub- 
stituted for the animal protein in differ- 
ent rations, 

When small amounts of soybean oil- 
meal were used the chicks grew even 
better than when only animal proteins 
were used. The results were satisfactory 
when up to one-half of the protein feed 
was soybean oilmeal. But when more 
vegetable protein was used, the death 
rate increased.—S. T. G., Wis. 


if * 


Records from farm flocks of various 
sizes in Missouri indicate that flocks ol 
from 125 to 325 birds are the most profit- 
able on the average. Smaller flocks ap- 
parently are not large enough to justify 
the expense necessary to properly care 
for them. The overhead expense is 4- 
most as much for a flock of 50 birds as 
for 150. That means that the cost per 
bird is too high in extremely small flocks. 
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Capon Clubs 


: MEMBERS of the 4-H Capon Club 


in Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, 
took seven of the first ten places in the 
4-H Capon exhibit at the recent Penn- 
sylvania Farm Show. Susquehanna 
County also led Pennsylvania in capon 
club work with 24 members in three 
local clubs. These were organized by 
N. C. Dale, county agricultural agent, 
and sponsored by local businessmen’s 
organizations. The businessmen bought 
the birds, awarded prizes and entertained 
the club ‘members at the fall roundups. 
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Hampshire Red capons at the beginning 
of the project, with the understanding 
that four of them were to be returned to 


the sponsors at the fall roundup. Mem- | 
bers also had to agree to raise their birds 


on clean ground that had not been used 
for poultry during the two previous sea- 
sons. They were also to use clean feed, 
clean brooder houses, and clean manage- 
ment. By following these practices, the 
club raised 456 of the 480 birds started. 

At the beginning of the project, the 
birds weighed an average of 1.44 pounds. 
On November 23, five months later, the 
capons had gained an average of 6.18 
pounds each, giving them an average 
weight of 7. 62 pounds. After returning 
96 birds to the sponsors, the club mem- 
bers had $969.96 to pay their expenses. 
The total feed cost was $350.24, leaving 
a profit of $619.72, or an average profit 
of $25.82 per member. All members ex- 
pressed themselves as well pleased, and, 
of course, their parents were proud of 
their real poultrymen.—K. S., Indiana. 


Cans Leghorns 


LEGHORN hens bring a much better 
price in glass cans than on the market. 
That is the experience of D. E. Zimmer- 
man of Ashland County, Ohio. He says 
tha it a four-pound hen culled from his 
flock will only bring 40 or 50 cents. So 
he cans his old hens during the summer 
and fall as they are culled and gets $1.25 
apiece in the cans. 

In the canning, quart glass cans are 
used. One Leghorn hen, when properly 
cut up, will fit nicely into one of these 
cans. Tn the case of exceptionally large 
hens is, a piece of the back is left out. Mr. 
Zimmerman culls his flock regularly, so 
that at each culling he has about 25 hens 
to be canned. These hens are killed, 
dressed, cut as you would cut a chicken 
lor frying and packed in the cans. Then 
they are cooked, or processed, for three 
and one-half hours. 

Directions on the can tell how to pro- 
ceed when preparing the chicken for a 

eal. After telling how to remove the 
i, the directions read as follows: “Place 
n hot water or oven. Heat thoroly, 
pou off stock and use for gravy or 
noodles: roll chicken in flour and brown 
In butter,” 
_ Canned chicken comes in very handy 
for people whose friends drop in about 
meal time and something has to be pre- 
pared quickly,” said Mr. Zimmerman. 
“It is already cooked and you can havea 
good chicken dinner ready in 15 minutes. 
That’s why many people like it. We just 
can theculls from our flock which amount 
to about 400 a year.”—K., S., Ind. 


ovate SHRINK 


THE DENIM IS 


Now it is unnecessary to buy a size 
larger than you wear—no need to 
roll up trousers and turn back cuffs 
—no need to figure on shrinkage— 
if you will DO JUST ONE THING 
when you buy overalls. Look for 
the words 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


Sanforized-shrunk means that the 
fabric has been completely and per- 
manently shrunk by the Sanforizing 
Process—WILL NOT SHRINK— 
Wears Longer. 


Buy your correct size in the style 
you prefer. You'll find they LOOK 
better, FIT better, WEAR better 
and WILL NOT shrink out of fit 
no matter how often washed. 
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use DR.HESS INSTANT 
LOUSE KILLER 


py ALL FLIES 


ywhere. Dey Pic 
Killer attracts and kills 
teed, effective. Nest, 
Mm \ conve nient — Cannot «Soa 
Ba, Willnot soil or injure anyth 
= > Lasts all season. 2c at 
ry Harold Somers, 
50 De Kalb Ave.,B’ klyn,N 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


BOYS! BOYS! 
Daily Use of 


Cuticura Soap 
Keeps Face and Hands 
Clear and Healthy 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 24B, Malden, Masa 












Inc., 
-¥. 





















Make Bigger Gains Gee 


on Less Feed 


a Can 











lVE NEVER HAD 
A FAILURE SINCE | 
STARTED USING 
BLUE TARGETS® 


msure your canning 


with BLUE TARGET JAR RINGS 


that GUARANTEE 


against poor seal. 


Blue Target Jar Rings will keep your canning 
absolutely air-tight . . . we guarantee it. In 
every box sold is a definite agreement to pay 
you for the ingredients of each jar spoiled 
through the fault of a Blue Target Ring. 
Yet Blue Targets cost only 10c for twelve. 
Thus, for less th an @ penny a jar, you can in- 
sure your year’s canning against spoilage due 
to ring trouble. Certainly the money and time 
spent on your preserving are worth a little 
care in selecting your jar rings. 
Buy Blue Targets—the blue and white 
“targets” on the tab iden- 
(_@ tify them. Tested and ap- 
sroved by the Good 
ousekeeping Institute; 
millions of women use 
nothing else. If you can’t 
buy them at your dealers, 
send us 10c. for a trial doz. 
Write to Dept. 3. 


JIVISION, BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
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re Speed 
D 60% More Smash 


Won't Rust 
the Barrel 


You don’t have to examine your rifle bore to find what 
benefit you get out of Winchester Staynless Super 
Speed .22 rim fire cartridges. It shows in the shooting. 
Staynless rust prevention maintains accuracy. Super 
Speed higher velocity gives lower trajectory and 
harder wallop than all regular .22 rim fires. 

_Use them for marauding crows—that break song 
birds’ eggs, kill wild ducklings, quail and pheasant 
chicks, young poultry. Use them for the big snapping 
turtles that also grab young wild ducks and never 
wait for Friday to eat game fish. For prairie dogs, 
striped pophers, red squirrels, jackrabbits, other pests. 
In .22 L.R. or WERE size, with hollow point bullet, 
for woodchucks or marmots. Accurate. Cost no more 
than ooganet .22s of the size you use. 

Buy Winchester Staynless Super Speed Kopperklad 
.22 rim fire cartridges for sustained accuracy—for 
yo ad range—for harder hitting. Get some from your 
dealer today. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven Conn., U. S. A. 


Dept. 83-F 


Send me without 
obligation the 
NE 60-page 
Pocket Catalog of 
Winchester World 
Standard Guns 
and Ammunition. 








DE LAVAL Quality 


AND Jervice WITHIN 


REACH OF ALL! 


N no other cream 
separator can you 
get such a combination 
of advantages asin the 
De Laval. You get the 
best separator to begin 
with, backed by the 
longest experience and 
the biggest and best 
organization of its kind 
in the world. You get 
the widest choice of 
machines, for there are 
four complete lines of 
De Lavals, providing 
a separator for every 
need and purse. You 
also have the most lib- 
eral terms of purchase. 
See your De Laval 
dealer or write nearest 
office below for full 
information. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale St. 











Coming in July (Page 57) 
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Hope for Paint Hogs 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


thoroly, and is followed by the applica- 
tion of two or more coats, the first of 
which is thinned with linseed oil. 

In some instances, where buildings 
have been neglected, certain sections be- 
come badly stained or mildewed. In this 
case, preliminary to any painting work, 
the stains may be removed by washing 
with a solution made of 20 gallons of 
water, in which one pound of tri-sodium 
phosphate has been dissolved. Rinse 
thoroly with a hose. Be sure, after using 
this formula, that you allow ample time 
for a thoro drying before painting work. 
Absolute dryness of the wood when you 
start to prime, and absolute dryness of 
the first coat when you begin the second 
coat, are imperative for good results. 

On the farm one of the big painting 
jobs is of metal surfaces. Many such sur- 
faces are more urgently in need of pro- 
tection than wood, especially in those 
sections which have recently suffered an 
excessively severe winter. The extremely 
low temperatures have probably caused 
unusual flaking of paint films on metal. 
Such flaking has generally been due to 
faulty priming. If this condition has oc- 
curred it is highly advisable, wherever 
practical, to remove the old film either 
with an air-operated, hammer scraper, 
or a paint and varnish remover, sodium 
phosphate, or other commercial com- 
pound which serves the same purpose. 


F OLLOWING this, @ special metal 
primer must be used. This point cannot 
be overstressed, for a formula which 
prevents weathering of wood does not 
necessarily prevent corrosion of metal. 
For finishing coats on metal, however, 
any good exterior house paint will serve. 

Tin roofs to be repainted should al- 
ways have seams wiped clean with gaso- 
line or turpentine. If the roof is greasy, 
it should be washed with a solution of 
warm water and sal soda. 

Since the coming year will probably 
see additions of various kinds to the 
farm buildings, a few special points on 
new work may also be of interest. 

New galvanized iron should be al- 
lowed to Weather six months or more be- 
fore being painted, as the surface other- 
wise is not rough enough to permit the 
paint coating to gain firm anchorage. If it 
is absolutely desired to paint new galva- 
nized iron, the surface can be roughened 
with a solution of six ounces of copper 
acetate or copper sulphate in a gallon 
of water. Weathering is preferable. 

Cement and stucco also require special 
treatment. Incidentally, the importance 
of painting these surfaces seems to be 
little known. A protective coating will 
prevent moisture penetration, which 
often, with freezing, results in unsightly 
cracks and dangerous crumbling. It also 
prevents spotting, and makes a clean, 
attractive, sanitary surface. Cement and 
stucco should be aged preferably a year 
or so. Otherwise a wash made of a gal- 
lon of water and two or three pounds of 
zinc sulphate crystals, should be used. 
This solution neutralizes the effect of 
free lime in the cements or stuccos which 
often has a damaging effect on oil paints. 
For the priming coat, add an extra 
amount of linseed oil, or varnish. Any 
high grade house paint intended for ex- 





Insure your Canning Results 


“U.S.” ROYAL 
PE-KO Edge 
JAR RUBBERS 


2 lips for ease in applying and in breaking the 
seal. Easily identified by their scalloped edge. 
Made of the highest quality live rubber . . . in- 
suring a tight and permanent seal. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 
and the Household Searchlight. If your dealer 


cannot supply you, write direct to: 
United States Rubber Company 
1790 Broadway US) New York City 


ALG Pe-xokocr 


jJAR 


(SUBBERS 


a = 
THE OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Used the World over for many generations 
to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A 
sure way to do away with dangerous pests. 


Safe to handle. Sold by general stores and 
druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 


Manufactured by E. S. WELLS, Chemist 





A wondertul engine for home and farm. 
Cheapest reliabie power ioe pumping 
sawing. rating or similar work. 
one to ‘work and watch it pay for itself. 


WITTE WORKS 
161-A Oakiand Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 














Pain is quickly relieved; 
pressure on the sore spot 
stopped and irritation soon 
healed. Try them! 35¢ box. 


D' Scholls Zino pads 
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SHOE POLISH | 


ANS, DYES ano SHIN 








BIXBY’S Jet-Oil cleans and 
dyes as it polishes. Fine for 
women’s and children’s kid 


shoes. All colors... only 15 a 
cents at all stores. \ » 





OTHER BIXBY POLISHES 


ROYAL —self-shining black polish gives in- 
stant shines without rubbing. 

BLACK DWE—-s light colored leathers 
(except suedes) to a jet black. 

SHU WITE—removes dirt and stains from 
white buck, canvas, suede and kid shoes. 








IWANT MEN 


fr TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
eS ea 





Big, reliable, national company needs more men immedi- 
ately to take charge of fine paying Tea and Coffee Routes. 
Previous experience or special training unnecessary, but 
you must be willing to put in a fair day’s work for a fair 
day’s profit. These Routes pay up to $32.50 a week at 
the start. We give brand new Ford Tudor Sedans to pro- 
ducers. Rush name on post card at once. Do this 

now before your neighborhood route is snapped 

up by someone else. Get free facts today. 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Mgr. 5 
5069 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati Ohio ““““™ 


SURE-CURE-WEAN 


















Positively prevents all ~ 
7 sucking, self sucking, ear 
4 sucking, etc. ted : 
mw double hinge ows 

natural ease for nf 

eating, drinking. y 






Md applied. Homane--prongs 
can be modified by _bend- 

im ing if desired. Heavily tinned. Over 
fy 100,000 sold. At all good hardware dealers 
m or direct. Sent pos' . cash or stamps. 
i Calf 40c. Cow 50c 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 


KILLS INSECTS 


oy insecticides. Use 
SLUG SHOT, dust or spray, in field or 
“ay garden. Always safe, now better than 

‘ Stabilized Rotenone. Sold 
Control Chart Free. 


wi 
bere. Insec' 

Forts AMMOND PAINT & CHEM. CO. 

Beacon, N.Y. 


29 Ferry St. 
FOR VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS 
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| teriors will be suitable for the finishing. 


Brick requires an excess of oil for the 


priming coat; or a special brick primer. 


While the painting of new frame build- 
ings is more widely understood, it will be 
weil to stress the fact that the priming 
coat is varied according to the types of 
wood. Porous woods which absorb oil 
very readily, such as bass, cedar, white 
pine, and poplar, require an extra 
amount of oil for priming; while woods 
which have an oily fibre, such as cypress, 
yellow pine, fir, hemlock, spruce, and 
gum, require an excess of turpentine. In 
the case of the latter group, if the wood 
is filled with an unusually great amount 
of gum, it is advisable to add one pint 


et Look Hog 


Reduction 


of solvent naptha 160, to each gallon of | 
paint for the priming coat. This coat is | 


applied with a full brush but brushed well. 
Before priming new wood, go over the 


| surface with a duster and putty knife to 


remove all dirt and loose particles, and 
brush knots or excessively sappy places 
with turpentine or solvent naptha. 
After priming, fill cracks, joints, nail 
holes, and so on with putty. 


New shingles should be dipped in 


paint or stain before being laid and 


nailed to the roof. A simple and satis- | 
factory method is to put the paint or | 


stain into a barrel, dip a dozen or two 
shingles at a time, butt end down, to a 
depth of six or eight inches, and stand 





them in a trough to catch the drippings. | 


This work should be done a few days 
before the shingles are laid. The second 
coat is, of course, applied with a brush. 
An old or cheap brush—never to be rec- 
ommended for usual work—serves the 
purpose here, for the rough surfaces 
wear down the bristles quickly. Special 
semi-fireproof paints are much to be 
recommended for shingled roofs. 

In the way of general information, the 
following points should be of interest to 
anyone planning to paint: 

It is more convenient and economical 
to make an approximate estimate of the 
amount of paint which will be needed 
before starting work. Under average con- 
ditions a gallon of good exterior house 
paint covers from 300 to 500 square feet, 
two coats. An extremely dry surface 
takes more paint, and an inferior prod- 
uct covers less surface. Also, an expert 
brush hand covers about 25 percent 
more surface with the same amount of 
paint than one who is inexperienced. 

As to the number of coats, two are al- 
ways to be recommended for repainting, 
and three are often advisable if the sur- 
face has been long neglected. Three are 
required for new work. Scientific tests 
have proved that two coats applied 
every four years, for example, offer far 
greater protection against weathering 
than one coat applied every two years. 

With the problem of paint thirstiness 
out of the way, the farmer, who wants 
his building investment protected and 
his place neat and trim, can proceed 
economically. Greatly improved mate- 
rials and the many services of the manu- 
facturer make wasteful paint hogs quite 
generally and happily things of the past. 
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Are you one of those farmer 
patriots who have agreed to 
cut your hog production 25 
per cent under your average 
for 1932 and 1933? If so, you 
will remember that your 
pledge is based on the pigs 
farrowed—not the hogs mar- 
keted. Will you risk having 
the number of pigs you are 
to fatten this fall further re- 
duced by cholera? 


You Must Answer 


The question is squarely up to you. 
You can take the risky short cut of 
home diagnosis and amateur vacci- 
nation—or you can profit by the 
experience of the most successful 
farmers dnd swine owners who have 
found qualified veterinary service 
indispensable. 


One Sure Precaution— 


As manufacturers of serum and 
virus, we of course urge you to 
have your hogs vaccinated. But we 
are also anxious to have you use 
serum and virus to your benefit and 
profit. That’s why we urge you to 
engage the services of your veter- 
inarian. He knows from his years 
of training when it is safe to vacci- 
nate, and when certain complica- 
tions like flu, enteritis and other 
low-grade infections make it neces- 
sary to wait until those conditions 
have been corrected. Be safe—call 
your veterinarian. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc. 
Live Stock Exchange Bldg. $0. Omaha, Nebr. 


ASSOCIATED 
SERUM PRODUCERS inc 


OMBINED FOR MUTUAL 
PROTECTION 
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ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, Inc., 
is an organization of 18 leading producers 
whose objectis to protect the serum industry 
and safeguard hog raising through the 


proper tration of serum and virus. 


CONSULT VOUR 


LOCAL VETERINARIAN 
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A VAG E 


THE diagram shown in Ficure 1 illus- 
trates my method of making an adjust- 
able creep gate for calves and lambs. The 
pipes may» be moved from one hole to 
another, according to the size of the 
animal I wish to let thru. This surely 
saves my time.—J. P. B., Nebr. 


I solved the problem of keeping the 
baling wire about the place collected by 
using an old barbed wire spool. In this 
way I always have baling wire handy 
and never have it scattered around 
the place where it will likely cause a 


good deal of trouble—K. M., Mich. 


When a balky horse refuses to go, I 
draw a rope around his body well back 
near the hips. I fasten one end of it to the 
hame of a steady, well-trained horse. 
This will usually make the balky one 
keep up with the other.—N. S., Wis. 
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A very effective method for removing 
gasses from a well or cistern is to sus- 
pend a length of pipe to near the bottom 
of the well, or near the water level. 
Then pour hot water thru the pipe. The 
warm air in the pipe will rise to the top, 
drawing out the gasses with it. In a short 
time a lantern or candle test will reveal 
whether or not the gasses are out suf- 
ficiently so that it is safe for a person to 
go down to water level.—L. B., Ind. 


Carrying an ax on the plow while 
plowing ground which has many stumps 
and roots in it will save a lot of time 
later. These roots can be cut off below 
the plow depth and will not bother next 
time the field is done.—R. W., Ohio. 


A homemade cupboard is very cheap- 
ly and easily made out of a large wooden 
store box. Sides are taken out and wire 
screen fastened on sides and door with 
carpet tacks. The bottom, back and top 
are enclosed with boards, with one or 
two shelves inside. This affords fresh air 
to pass freely over fruits, meats and 
other foods; keeps them safe from ro- 
dents; and is fly proof.—A. S., Ohio. 
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When putting strange hogs together 
where there is danger they will fight, 
spray them with used crank case oil. 
Since hogs always know each other by 
smell, this prevents them from recogniz- 
ing the strangers.—J. D. W., Iowa. 


I find that an excellent means of mak- 
ing my bull get sufficient exercise is to 
hang a heavy block of wood in his stall 
so that it is held about 18 inches from 
the floor. By placing this about two feet 
from one wall, it is not in the way and 
the bull will spend a lot of time butting 
it around the stall.—I. Z., Ohio. 


Always wash your silk stockings be- 
fore you put them on for the first time. 
This sets the threads so that they are 
less apt to run.—H. D., Iowa. 


Do not keep the thermos bottle hid- 
den away on the top shelf of the pantry 
from one picnic until the next outing. 
Get it out and use it every day on the 
table. Fresh made coffee can be kept in 
it for hours, made when one has the 
leisure to do so, and is instantly ready to 
be served at meal time. Also, whenever 
called to attend the sick thru the night, 
the thermos bottle of hot coffee, cocoa, 
or tea helps.—Mrs. A. N., Ark. 


A paper towel cabinet in the kitchen 
saves much laundering if the paper 
towels are used for polishing, rubbing, 
or wiping out greasy pans. It also saves 
a good many steps.—I. H., Kans. 


FicuRE 2 shows a very convenient de- 
vice to be used when stapling barbed 
wire on posts. By using the notches as 
illustrated, wires on each post are equal- 
ly distant apart.—N. G. S., lowa. 


Rag strips used for making rugs are 
usually sewed together, but a much 
better method is shown in Ficure 3. A 
slit is cut in the ends of the strips to be 
put together. The other end of one strip 
is put thru both slits, as shown so that 
when pulled tight, the joining is much 
smoother than sewed.—M. H., Nebr. 








BY OUR 


READERS 


A small notebook, such as business 
concerns distribute for advertising pur- 
poses, with a lead pencil attached—and 
both articles fastened by a string toa 
nail on the house siding near the door— 
proves convenient if callers come when 
the family is not at home. This is espe. 
cially valuable if some important mes. 
sage is to be delivered.—D. J. T., Mich. 


My fold-away sewing stand as shown 
in Figure 4 can be used for many ad. 
vantages. You will find it very handy 
out of doors and for the home. In It, 
sewing to be worked can be kept in good 
order, and large pieces of knitting or 
stitching can be kept clean. The stand 
is made of a sturdy wooden frame to 
which a bag of light tan crash is at- 
tached. Any kind of a pleasing design 
with wool yarn can be stitched out in 
the side. The top is 14 inches and stands 
a full 17 inches high.—Mrs. E. P., Wis. 


ie . <tc als eS 


To prevent horses or cattle getting 
tangled up in their halter ropes, I simply 
run the rope thru a hole on one side of 
the manger large enough so it slips thru 
readily. Then I fasten a weight to the 
end of the rope so that it takes up the 
slack. A sure method.—W. B., III. 


Usually tools that get lost in the 
straw or in the barn loft are about the 
same color as the straw or hay. I paint 
the handles of all these tools a bright 
red and have little trouble about losing 
them after that is done.—G. M., Nebr. 


Rust is perhaps the most stubborn of 
all stains, but I have found that the fol- 
lowing solution removes rust stains, old 
or new, like magic. To 10 parts of boiling 
rain water, add one part oxalic acid 
crystals. Keep this solution on hand. 
To remove stains, first dampen the ma 
terial, then apply oxalic acid solutio# 
with a medicine dropper. Place in sua 
for a short time, then wash and rinse 
well. Never fails, but it is sometimes 
necessary for me to repeat the procedure 
a time or two.—Mrs. A. H. E., N. Dak 
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93 horsepower—85 miles an hour 
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or Famous Buick Dependability 


* Buick Beauty - Buick Value - Buick Quality Through and Through 











: Why, lve never seen windows shine so 
... and you do them so quickly, too” 


T’S no task at all to clean windows—with Bon Ami. Quickly 
and easily, Bon Ami whisks away all dirt, streaks and smears 
—leaves the glass thoroughly clean, crystal clear and unseratched. 
And that isn’t all. For at the same time Bon Ami gives a beauti- 
ful, glistening polish—makes the panes shine as nothing else can. 
That is why Bon Ami is, and for fifty years has been, the finest 
window cleaner you can get. But windows are only part of Bon 
Amis work. It is a real all-purpose cleanser—good for everything— 
from bathtubs and sinks to kitchen utensils and painted woodwork. 


Bon Ami cleans thoroughly—safely. It doesn’t scratch and dull % 
glossy surfaces ... leaves no gritty sediment . . . and is odorless. 
Youll enjoy working with it. You'll appreciate its kindness 


to your hands. And you ll be surprised that anything 5 
that is so white and fine can be so ruinous to dirt. hasnt scratched yet! 





